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Mont Saint Michel. 


| ade as a radiant woman draws a veil 
Of shimmering blue and silver round her form, 
So thou dost hold thine elemental gauze 
About thee. Is it isle or gem we hail, 
Set in the pathway of the furious storm,— 
In tides that do thee reverence without pause ? 


ii. 


The tamarisks are pink as morn’s first fire, 
In hedges pranked with happy golden stars 
Of harvest flowers, as I gain sight of thee 
Standing inviolable above the ire 
Of the wild ocean, in its ceaseless wars,— 
A stately palace robed in mystery. 


il. 


Sweet to the moth that billowy clematis 
Foaming like violent breakers of the main; 
Dear to that little, perfumed bloom of gold,— 
The wallflower’s modest kinsman,—is the kiss 
The sun bestows upon it, but my brain 
Finds dearer, fairer, what these hours unfold. 
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iv. 
Old tavern-keepers hang the May-green boughs 
Proudly above their portals: thou dost place 
Beauty’s live sign above thine ancient door: 
The pink dianthus, blossoming on the brows : 
Of the hot rampart, greets the eager face, t 
Showing that thou hast mead of Thought in store. 


Vv. 


The welcome thou extendest warms and stirs 
My happy soul, like some imperial wine: 
The outstretched hands of Beauty reach me here! 
I fain would make those colours prisoners, 
Place them in Memory’s magic, jewelled shrine, 
And light my spirit with them year by year! 


AFTERNOON. z 
vl. 


Where the bland river-water meets the brine 
The soaring clouds are loveliest; and there, 
In the broad estuary, primeval shapes,-— 
Wind-built unto the day’s unique design,— 
Bulk hugely, whitely, gloriously fair; 
Sharp norland peaks and noble silver capes 


Vil. 


Changing to sunlit visages that move 
Ever away from those who give them chase— 
The tireless hunters of the azure sky— 
Fit symbols of our sorrow and our love; 
Imaging hopes that light a passionate face 
Before it passes to eternity. 
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Vili. 


Bright as the silver ribands stretching o’er 
The shuddering quicksands to the horizon’s fire 
Shine the soul’s pathways! Soon a tide shall flow 
; In sad, sweet joy, and suddenly outpour 
t Upon the ooze and sand of old desire 
New life, and freshening winds of hope shall blow. 


1x. 


From Avranches to Cancale the sands have spread 
Their glittering thanksgiving: a wan stain creeps 
Farther and farther towards fair Normandy, — 
The shadow of Saint Michael, at the head 
Of thy fair spire, harmonious rhythm keeps 
With the red sun descending on the sea. 


x. 


Possessed with hope, a vine has caught the wall,— 
Clinging as women cling unto their loves,— 
Its tendril-hands outstretched for light and air: 
My soul’s vine, too, in this enchanted hall 
Puts forth a shoot, and finds a light that moves 
And Heaven’s own breath and glory everywhere. 


xi. 
2 


Those scented webs of golden lace that mark 
The fennel’s joy in summer, touch the mass 
Of mother granite with a human gleam, 
And there—that wood—the very hierarch 
Of forests, feels the bright years rise and pass— 





Tragic and sombre as a shadowy dream: 
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xii. 
This last slight vestige of the verdurous prime 

When hunters chased the aurochs through the glades 
Now smothered by the wild, insatiate wave,— : 
This relic of fair woodlands and the time b 
When Roman cohorts set dark ambuscades ] 


Speaks like the bones in some historic cave. 
X'll. 


Who knows but that the brotherhood of birds 
May yet continue human fellowships! 
Do the dead monks still haunt that darkling green, 
Greeting each other with most gracious words, 
Such as of old escaped their courteous lips 
When thou of all their abbeys wast the queen? 


xiv. 


In the wide chimney, spiders have betrayed 
Their ebon caves with many a silver sheet 
That shines like smoke arrested, and a thread 
Of sunlight, pierced therethrough, has made 
A tiny dawn on stagnant mists that meet 
Beneath the high-set turquoise overhead. 


av. r 


Viols of sundawn, little lutes of noon, 
Harps of the sunset, tambours of the night,— 
These give thee music, elemental, vast : 
Songs are sung to thee by the mournful moon 
And lilting tides, ashiver with delight, 
And of the sun-song fullest share thou hast. 
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XVi. 


Apollo’s face in morn and evening flames 
Has melted frosty hearts of old, and taught 


A heavenward-gazing reverence here on high 
§ To peerless builders, whose immortal names 
Linger about the marvels that they wrought 


Over the lowly places where they lie. 


XVil. 


Near the grim coast where earth’s most furious tides, 
At autumn’s bidding, bite the yielding shores— 
Making Courtils and Ardevon their prey— 
Besieged, thy saint once more in Heaven confides 
And stands secure, whilst the Couésnon pours 
Its milk-white waters in the seething bay. 


XV1il. 


Then, when the wrath is passed, St. Michael shines 
More golden still before the vanquished waves, 
Even as Athene on the Acropolis 
Took burnish from A‘gean storms—divines 
Where, in the sand, lie forest trees and graves, 


And ruined towers and meadows that were his. 


xix. 
r 


For the wild sea has swallowed many a league 
Of loveliness ;—St. Anne, fair Colombel, 
Tommen, and green St. Louis—all are laid 
In hungry ooze; nor polder-wall, nor digue 
May bring back to this Abbey Croix Morel 
Or Scissy’s woodland light and primal shade. 
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6 MONT SAINT MICHEL 


xXx. 


Poised near to Heaven, thy crownéd saint looks down, 
In opal hours of calm, or when a blaze 
Of sunlight smites his looking-glass of steel,— 
Searching for spires of villages and brown Le 
Roofs of the past; as we in mountain-ways ; 
Peer in the vales to see what they reveal. 


Xxi. 


Old temple, solitary and more than sad 
With all thy sweet and bitter memories— 
Still echoing the voices of the dead !— 
Glory and pain and triumph thou hast had 
But, far less faithful than the faithful seas, 
Thy fires of faith are quenched and hope has fled. 


XXil. 


But still thou hast one living glory left 
That makes new altars, morn by glorious morn, 
For high, supernal masses; and at eve 
Of sacred splendour thou art not bereft; 
For in thy temple, drear and wan and worn, 
The sun is priest, whose creed all men believe. 


XXill. 


Yet, here and now, an unseen ministrant 
Holds up the monstrance, and there dawns on me 
Some apprehension of the Sacred Host: 
My soul chants even as the wild seas chant, 
Because the Muse’s fair ostensory 
Illumines me and all the glittering coast. 





SEA 
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MIDNIGHT. 
XXiv. 


Up the strait pathway in the silvered night 
To the historic Barbican: below, 
Vigour of life and music :—here are men 
Resolved to silence,—placed beyond our sight— 
Who know the things that we one day shall know 
When we become our higher selves again. 


xxv. 


There, in the jewelled tide which swiftly rolls 
Across the ancient fallows, fishermen 
Have laid their seines. I would I had the power 
To fix some net in darkness, for the souls 
That live in viewless waves of air, and then— 
Primed with the truths of death—enjoy mine hour! 


XXVIl. 
O Abbot, shod with silence, ope these doors ! 
Tis not Montgomery knocks, but only one 
With heart as full of friendship as the seas 
Are live with light. Although thy chilly floors 
Are touched by feet that feel no touch of sun, 
I fear not Death nor all Death’s mysteries. 


XXVil. 


Thy mastiffs dream; no dead man’s voice is raised : 
The North Wind’s Crypt is dark as hopeless age, 
Its thirty lights are dead; their ministers— 
With Sourdeval, whose banner once was raised 
Against thee—live in some time-honoured page, 
And on the rampart scarce a shadow stirs. 








ee 


———— 
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XXViil. 


Yet, far aloft, high ceremonial 
Fills the great church, and unseen prelates chant 
Canticles that reverberate in me: 
In cloister, corridor and knightly hall 
Dead voices cry to the arch-hierophant, 
The great Saint Michael, sovereign of the sea. 





XXIx. 


4 
Around the steeple where thy guardian saint 
Stands watchful, mighty constellations move, 
With all their unimaginable spheres: 
Into these wells of midnight falls their faint, 
Sad light, but not a single flash to prove 
Their high concern witk human hopes and fears. 
rt 


xxx. 


Mars,—the ensanguined orb, the infant moon, 
Thou sawest in thy summers,—may hold more 
Than summer sweetness and midwinter pain; 
But now thou knowest that it bears no boon 
To tempt us from Earth’s unexhausted store 
Of beauty to its alien sun and rain. 


* 


XXXl. 


Behold the sky’s bright characters, and mark 
The riddle that is written clear thereon 
From faint Alcor to far Aldebaran! a 
In God’s great book, that silver-fretted dark j 
Is but one little leaf, our glorious sun 
A speck of gilt, that mocks the thought of Man. 
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XXX1l. 


We may not fathom space, nor measure heaven, 
Nor make a map of Paradise. To-day 
Eden is here; to-morrow we may find 
Hell where it smiled: this is the bitter leaven 
That life must know—sad light of lead, or ray 
Of joyful gold—for heaven is in the mind! 


XXX1l1l. 


Black as some beetling precipice, these walls 
Rise from a land of old Romance, which seems 
Part of a stranger world, and thy domain 
OQ Abbot, to the enraptured spirit calls, 
Even as the sea cries to the swelling streams, 
Or the dry earth unto the laggard rain. 


XXXIV. 


Those raven buttresses,—those ebon piers— 
Support the very skies: their influence wrings 
Homage from me, but the invisible dead 
Play on my heart as on a lute: the spheres 
Seem nearer, friendlier; the ocean sings 
Of highborn hopes and loves for ever fled. 


XXXV. 


In dreadful silence, on that parapet 
Kneel cynic watchers, leering at the Night,— 
Gargoyles of griffins and the devil’s beasts ;— 
On distant Vega stony eyes are set, 
Smiling, as once they smiled upon the flight 
Of foemen and the noise of conquerors’ feasts. 
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XXXVI1. 


Lone and forgotten, there they take the wind; 
Inscrutably they watch the sun-dawn come, 
Symbols of sin and sin’s anomaly : 
No springs may chill, no midsummers make blind 
Those eyes,—whose watch is never wearisome— 


Not even when Night hangs thunderous o’er the sea. 


XXXVli. 


Around me is the very soul of space 
In earth’s deep breath: this night is like a feast! 
O, for a hundred hearts that I might take 
Due toll of a high hour, and with its grace 
Stand armoured, yea, and with each mystic priest 
Of Death converse, and bread with angels break ! 


XXXV1il. 


Now let the incense of one soul arise 
To the dumb Powers, wherever they may be,— 
Here, or behind those myriad points of steel : 
There is the great enigma of the skies, 
Whose fire-worlds flash upon the adoring sea,— 
Thus, too, their light our suppliant spirits feel. 


XXXIX. 


We try our wings, poor midges, but how brief 
The noonday flight! Behold the scythe-winged bird 
Swoops and devours us, creatures of an hour; 
But even as gnats fly upward, and the leaf 
Grows ever sunward, human souls are stirred 
To turn their faces towards the Silent Power. 
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=i. 


Thou ghostly Abbot, whose chill presence makes 
A frozen riot in my veins—I crave 
An answer! Tell me, whither do we wend 
Once we have finished with our joys and aches? 
Do voices flower in music, when the grave 
Shuts out the sun and warmth of flower and friend ? 


Dawn. 


xli, 


At eve when widening hands of purple cloud 
Clutched the clear gold of sunset, and the motes 
Showed amber in thy grey old galleries, 
One hope stood out, amidst a surging crowd 
Of dreams,—one splendid chord amid the notes 
Struck by Thought’s careless hand on silent keys. 


xlii. 


Some day, perhaps, enslaving merchandise 
Shall be our meanest care, and, sanctified 
At last by Time, Man in all faded fanes 
Shall hang bright banners, count Life’s greatest prize 
The power to see earth’s beauty, feeling pride 
Most in the sun and least in paltry gains. 


xliii. 


Then, when our thoughts are less in mart and mill, 
A newer faith shall place its fairest flowers 
In such fair shrines as this: evolve a creed 
Loveliest of all our creeds, and through it fill 
With Charity and Beauty all the hours 
Meant to be full of Light,—our greatest need. 
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xliv. 


ponte a8 


Our silver censers shall not cease to swing 
In honour of the supreme Source of All— 
Balancer of planets, and the Lord of space— 
We shall not cease to laud Him, nor to sing 
Our littleness because the old faiths fall 
Like ripened fruit, nor cease to seek His Face. 


som ace 


_= 
ee 


xlv. 


iliac teal 


If in that happier time, we build a throne 
For Justice—godlike guardian—and take 
Beauty for idol, shall our hearts be cold 
At thought of Him who set in fire and stone 
Proofs of infinity? Shall these not make 


Him greater to us than He was of old? 


xlvi. 


The snow-born gods, the old divinities 
Of the most secret Pole,—the mighty Thor, 
The gentle Balder,—these no more may hear 
The Viking’s prayerful voice upon the seas; 
The sun upon their altars nevermore 


May shine; yet they shall never disappear. 


xlvii. 


Throned in its high pre-eminence, shall we 
Still see this fane inviolable, and Time 
Prouder than ever of each wind-worn wall; 
And the sweet, pregnant silence yet may be 
Resolved to music in the later prime 


When man his greatness hymns, and not his fall. 
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xlviii. 


Meanwhile, the sunrise—that most glorious prayer 


sides < aeamade ache 


In Beauty’s silent voice,—makes high appeal 
Unto the Lord of Light. O, would that I 
Might snatch from out the palpitating air 


age 


es 


The essence of its charm, and then reveal 
Its meaning, moulded for Eternity! 


xlix. 


= oii nen connotes sbi 


Outpost of Beauty, lordly sentinel 
Of the fair spires of our delightful France! 
When seamen scan thy glories from afar 
Does not the current of the spirit tell 
Their hearts that thou, in thy serene advance, 
Art nobler, greater than thy splendours are? 


1. 


Beauty is naught but faith made perfect—Lo! 
The spheres are beautiful, yet the reverent find 
A world of beauty in the lowliest flower : 
Planet and pearl are equal: we shall know 
Through Beauty only, why the Master-Mind 
Gave to mankind its glorious, vivid hour. 


’ hi. 
When the bright torches of Intelligence,— 
Held by the Church of Christ,—have lit the earth, 
The dominant power shall be that light terrene : 
For,—if Religion be not mere pretence,— 
The Church must foster knowledge from its birth, 
Its guardian, its champion, and its queen ! 
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ii. 


God signs new charters when our new desires 
Are shaped by charity and faith fulfilled : 
Yet, in the dimmest chambers of Man’s brain 
Great lights were placed, kindled at holier fires 
Than ever burnt on altars. Minds that build 
Their faith on Nature do not work in vain. 


hii. 


Alas! like Richard, strenuous Rome was doomed 
Never to see her fair Jerusalem : 
Her vanities, ambitions, and her wars :-— 
The guiltless martyrs whom her ghouls entombed— 
Availed her naught! Those only should condemn 
The just who know the secrets of the stars. 


liv. 


But greater creeds are dead: our busy world 
Forgets the soul, exalts the body where 
The spirit reigned of old; the Crucified 
Makes his appeal with banner almost furled, 
And wandering seeds of Doubt now fill the air 
Which root in gardens once Religion’s pride. 


lv. 


Yea, from her wounds the Church of Jesus draws 
The warm, red blood, and even as Beaumanoir 
Drank of the precious current of his veins, 

So drinks the imperial Church, whose ancient laws 


Compelled two hemispheres to peace or war 
Through many primrose and empurpled reigns. 








; 
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lvi. 


But whilst there still breaks forth one single bloom 
From the far-spreading briar that wraps the land, 
Hope cannot perish; there shall yet arise 
From vile oppression and appalling gloom 
A faith more sweet than Freedom, when His Hand 
Gives us full use of earth, our Paradise. 


lvii. 
O brave old faith! No longer we behold 
A strenuous Odo with his battle-mace 
In high delirium of the maddening fray: 
Nor yet a Turpin in his helm of gold, 
Slashing the jewelled shield and swarthy face 
Of some majestic heathen of to-day. 


lviii. 


Yet more than ever now we need the strong, 
Brave monks and priests and bishops militant : 
In these degenerate days, the world abounds 
With monsters to be slain: a deep, red Wrong 
Scores with grim birthmark every human ant 
Who fights for bread above or underground. 


lix. 


Therefore, ye priests, a new, great empire lies 
Open to conquest : you may sow no stars, 
Nor may you sport with kingdoms, yet be sure 
You have still nobler saints to canonize, 
Who shall be victors in your moral wars 
And make their epoch strong and great and pure. 





=~ 
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The pagan lives in every Christian land, 
More heathen than his brother of Cathay; 
The weeds of vice grow higher year by year ; 
Abysms of darkness yawn on every hand 
Ay, in Christ’s fold: his missioners to-day 
Need never seek the East: their work is here! 


mi soe Eicdhis ie ~ 


lxi. 


Yea, deal with such as these, Archangel Saint, 
And, in thy grace, compassionately ordain 
That sapphire signets for wise cardinals, 
And bishop’s amethysts be carved: the plaint 
Of men is heard—‘“ we need the Church again” 
Heed then their cries and mute memorials. 


’ 


~~ " 
2. Ree ‘ 


Ixil. 
Darkness must go where all oppressors go, 
And some great priest, as wise as Innocent 
Who swayed the world,—or brave as Julius— 
Of Popes the Caesar—may on Man bestow 
The key to free us from imprisonment 
Of soul, and light new fires of faith in us. 


Ixiil. 


Behold those sands where rainbows are at rest! 


The tide has left them eager to absorb , 
The morning’s warmth on this new-minted day: 
Thus may our hearts make ready to be blest 
By the strong light of Wisdom’s rising orb— 
The mist of Ignorance must pass away ! 
; 
RowLanD THIRLMERE. 
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GON A VOLUME OF SERMONS BY Dr. ARNOLD, 
OF RUGBY. 


By Jonn Mortimer. 


| hein ED it up from a huckster’s barrow, and the price 

[ paid for it was one penny; it is a large and comely 
volume in excellent condition, and would, from a memor- 
andum on the inside cover above an armorial book-plate, 
apparently cost the original purchaser the sum of eleven 
shillings * cash.” It had been published about sixty years 
before, but with the exception of those containing the first 
sermon, the leaves had remained uncut; so, beyond posses- 
sion, the owner had got little out of it for his money. 
This, I fear, is the fate of much sermon literature, for 
which, I confess, I have no special predilection in book- 
buying. Not that I would convey the impression of any 
desire to underestimate the relative value of pulpit deliver- 
ances in their influence on the conduct of life, far from it. 
I have listened to multitudes of them, and I hope have 
profited thereby, but, though in our baptism it was a 
solemn injunction to our godfathers and godmothers that 
they should call upon us to hear sermons, there was no 
responsibility laid upon our sponsors that they should 
require us to read them. The huckster had on his barrow 
more volumes of discourses by the same preacher and at 
the same price, but I selected this one because its title-page 
showed that it contained “Sermons preached mostly in the 
chapel of Rugby School”: there lay the charm, a charm 
of If I had never read “ Tom 


awakened memories. 
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Brown's Schooldays,” it is very likely that I should have 
been content with the three substantial volumes of Jeffrey's 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, which, for the 
modest outlay of threepence, had already become mine. 
As it was, thanks to the writer of that veracious history, 
though I had never visited Rugby School, I seemed to 
have a vested interest in it, to have been made free of its 
precincts, and to have sat with master Tom in the chapel 
there and listened to the worthy Doctor, for whom I had 
conceived a high regard; so, by virtue of these associa- 
tions, the book was added to my store. 

Of course much of that school-boy story remained in the 
memory, the early impression was too vivid to be easily 
wiped out, but one effect of my purchase was to induce me 
to take the book down from my shelves—regarded there 
only by affectionate glances during many years—and read 
it through again. To do so was to revisit familiar scenes, 
to renew old companionships, to live again among stirring 
incidents of school life, and though there might be a con- 
sciousness of some loss of the old glamour, and of a grey 
light having crept into the atmosphere, the story had not 
lost its fascinating power in the changed conditions. On 
first acquaintance it had, in one’s imagination, lifted 
Rugby into a place beyond all other public schools, and 
the impression still abides. Not long ago I read a modern 
book, laid down on similar lines, and relating to Harrow, 
but though it was eminently attractive, it did not influence 
me in the same way; the old affection remained un- 
disturbed, it was Rugby first and all the rest nowhere. 

Doubtless it was because the book was so full of vitality, 
so permeated with the spirit of its author, of whose school- 
boy life it was the faithful transcript, that it had the 
power io move one so deeply. Knowing this, it was a 
delight, in after days, to see Tom Brown in the flesh, re- 
cognizable then as Thomas Hughes, and to hear him dis- 
course on such a congenial subject as English poetry, in 
its serious and soul-moving aspects. Then and always, it 
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was with Rugby that he was most closely associated and 
identified. He had made of it a place to be cherished in 
the imagination, had invested it with a charm which would 
not otherwise have belonged to it. As I have already said, 
{ have never visited it, but, as pictorially represented, 
there is an air of collegiate dignity, and consecration to 
high scholastic purposes in that turreted and embattled 
pile, whose architecture is in the style of the Tudors, and 
which contrasts so strongly with that of the humbler 
school-house of one’s youth. The scenery about Rugby is 
not of a picturesque kind. Dr. Arnold cared nothing for 
it as a place of residence, his heart and affections were 
always wedded to Fox How, and the Lake country. We 
are told that “the monotonous character of the midland 
scenery of Warwickshire was to him, with his strong love 
of natural beauty and variety, absolutely repulsive; there 
was something almost touching in the eagerness with 
which, amidst the endless succession of fields and hedge- 
rows he would make the most of any features of a higher 
order; in the pleasure with which he would cherish the 
few places where the current of the Avon was perceptible, 
or where a glimpse of the horizon could be discovered; in 
the humorous despair with which he would gaze on the 
dull expanse of fields eastward from Rugby.” Quite other- 
wise, however, was the impression left in the minds of 
some of us of the scenes of Tom’s exploits; of Caldecott’s 
spinney, where he set his night lines; of the river in that 
part of it where he was treed by the keeper for fishing 
from forbidden ground; of Bilton Grange, where he went 
to harry rooks’ nests; and of that bit of country, with 
Barby Hill for one of its features, where he ran with Big- 
side Hare-and-Hounds; these are only names, it is true, 
but fancy plays pictorially about them. Then there were 
the playing fields, with their games of cricket, and where 
the great football match was played between the School- 
House and the School, in a manner and according to rules 
with which the name of Rugby is still inseparably associ- 
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ated. There are features in the later developments of the 
game which, to say the least, are not to me attractive, and 
the newspaper reports thereof do not entice to the reading, 
but the description of the great struggle in which young 
Tom played a subsidiary but heroic part, by reason of the 
honesty and earnestness of purpose that marked the strife, 
carries one with unflagging interest through sixteen pages 
of the record. 

But it is to the inner life of the school that my subject 
leads me, and Tom Brown's experiences reflect it on all 
sides. There you have the schoolboy, conscious, in the 
early stages of his career, of the possession of healthy 
physical powers and a disposition to exercise them both in 
lawful and unlawful directions, combined with an 


in- 
disposition for serious study of any kind. 


He is at war, 
though not wickedly, not only with those who would bully 
and fag him, but with his teachers. He is a creature of 
escapades, and gets into scrapes, and is duly flogged, but 
takes his flogging manfully and without complaining. 
Sometimes he is made to suffer, almost beyond endurance, 
from the cruelty of his fellows, but there is a stoic element 
in him, and he wrestles through it all, and on the whole 
takes life gaily. He is there, however, to get an education, 
mainly classical in its basis, and amid conflicting cireum- 
stances he manages in his degree to get it, and, possibly, to 
be moulded eventually into a Christian gentleman, of 
whom Tom, in the volume, is an example. In these re- 
velations of public school life there were some that came 
to one with a shock of mild surprise. Remembering the 
abstemious, not to say Rechabite habits of one’s own 
schoolfellows of similar age, the amount of ale, bottled or 
otherwise, imbibed by those youngsters of Rugby was 
something to be wondered at. It seemed to flow copiously 
at their feasts when, 


All within was noise 
Of songs and clapping hands, and boys 
That crash’d the glass and beat the floor. 
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There were three hundred boys within the walls, a mixed 
and varied mass of youthful humanity, of whom Tom, 
with his chums and heroes, were representative types. 
They were of the School-House, that is, like Tom, boarders 
with the Doctor, who had sixty or seventy of them under 
his immediate care, and among them you came to know 
old Brooke, their leader, Harry Kast, * Tadpole,” Diggs 
“the Mucker,” Crab Jones, and the rest. The one, how- 
ever, who was of the choicest and rarest, and was to in- 
fluence Tom more than all the rest, was the gentle Arthur, 
otherwise known as Arthur Penrhyn Stanley who, when the 
great Doctor died undertook to write his life. So did it 
happen that among these boarders in the School-House 
who came more immediately into contact with the Head- 
master than the outsiders, who constituted the main body 
of the school—by a process of natural selection, two were 
found who in their several ways, passed his name down to 
posterity. In reading of Tom you get a portrait of 
Arnold, with glimpses of his home life, not a finished 
production as in Stanley's case, but yet alive within its 
limits, and giving you the impression of a strong man 
predominant in all situations, fully equipped with all 
scholarly requirements, displaying a certain aloofness in 
“soul was like a 
star and dwelt apart,” but who, behind an austere manner, 


his relations with his pupils, one whose 


possessed a gentle and affectionate heart. [lis best scholars 
at first feared, then reverenced, and finally loved him. 
He taught them, flogged them, preached to them, and 
prayed with them. There were those among them who 
thought that the preaching was a superfluous quantity 
when it accompanied the flogging. If I remember rightly, 
the Rugby poet, Clough, was one of these as, under the 
circumstances, was that black soldier, of whom Tom 
tells us that, when tied up to receive a couple of dozen for 
drunkenness, cried out to the captain who was exhorting 


him to sobriety in future, Cap'n, if you preachee, 
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preachee; and if floggee, floggee, but no preachee and 
floggee too!’ 

It is not to the purpose here to discuss Arnold’s educa- 
tional system and methods even though one had the in- 
clination. These things, with all that it was possible to 
say, are fully set forth in Dean Stanley’s life of him, and 
these are but loose and desultory thoughts that have 
gathered themselves together in view of a volume illustra- 
tive of one phase of his teaching. That he had a very 
lofty and comprehensive sense of the importance of his 
work, and that he did his duty in the performance of it 
there is no doubt whatever. To the physical and intellec- 
tual development of his scholars he devoted the closest 
care and attention, but he considered that a boy’s educa- 
tion was not complete unless moral and spiritual teaching 
had been imparted to him, inducive of a higher seriousness, 
and the moulding of his character, as in Tom’s case, into 
that of a Christian gentleman. Character was to him 
more than mental acquirements; therefore is it that he 
presents himself to us in the dual capacity of a teacher 
and a preacher, and one is at a loss to say in which he was 
the greater. In undertaking the task of a spiritual guide 
to those in his charge he was differentiated from the 
ordinary Headmaster of his time. It is as a preacher that 
he is presented to us in the portrait prefixed to Dean 
Stanley’s life of him, and we see him there arrayed in 
gown and bands. If an aside may be permitted here it 
would be to say that in certain features of that fine strong 
face, notably in the upper part of it, one seems to have 
seen a resemblance in the features of one of his grandsons, 
who was once a member of our Manchester Literary Club. 

[I have alluded to a certain aloofness which marked 
Arnold’s relation with his scholars. There were some, 
outside the School-House, who, in a personal sense, hardly 
came in contact with him. We are told by Dean Stanley 
that it “ would often happen in so large a number that a 
boy would leave Rugby without any personal communica- 
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tion with him at all, and even in the higher part of the 
school, those who most respected him would sometimes 
complain, even with bitterness, that he did not give them 
greater opportunities of asking his advice, or himself offer 
more frequently to direct their studies and guide their 
enquiries.” As a preacher, however, he came into contact 
with every individual boy, and it is here that the chapel 
of Rugby School comes in as an important factor in the 
Educational scheme. Says his biographer, “If there is 
any one place at Rugby more than another which was 
especially the scene of Dr. Arnold’s labours, both as a 
teacher and as a master, it is the School-Chapel. Even 
its outward forms, from “ the very cross at the top of the 
building, on which he loved to dwell as a visible symbol of 
the Christian end of their education, to the vaults which 
he caused to be opened underneath for those who died in 
the school, must always be associated with his name.” He 
tells us further that the sermons that were preached there 
were the first of their kind in any public school, and will 
also probably be long looked upon as models of their kind 
in English preaching. They were preached always in the 
afternoon, and lasted seldom more than twenty minutes, 
sometimes less, a new one almost every time... . How- 
ever much they may have occupied his previous thoughts 
they were written almost invariably between the morning 
and afternoon service, and though often under such stress 
of time that the ink of the last sentence was hardly dry 
when the chapel bell ceased to sound, they contain hardly 
a single erasure, and the manuscript volumes remain as 
accessible a treasure to their possessors as if they were 
printed.” To help to realize the scene within that chapel 
at afternoon service on Sundays, and of the effect of the 
preacher and his sermon on the congregation, one cannot 
do better than turn to the description given by Tom 
Brown’s biographer relating to his hero’s first sermon from 
the Doctor. He says: “ More worthy pens than mine have 
described that scene. The tall, gallant form, the kindling 
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eye, the voice, now soft as the low notes of a flute, now 
clear and stirring as the call of the light infantry bugle, 
of him who stood there Sunday after Sunday, witnessing 
and pleading for his Lord, the king of righteousness and 
love and glory, with whose spirit he was filled, and in 
whose power he spoke. The long lines of young faces 
rising tier above tier down the whole length of the chapel, 
from the little boy’s who had just left his mother to the 
young man’s who was going out next week into the great 
world rejoicing in his strength. It was a great and solemn 
sight, and never more so than at this time of year, when 
the lights in the chapel were in the pulpit and at the seats 
of the prepostors of the week, and the soft twilight stole 
over the rest of the chapel, deepening into darkness in the 
high gallery behind the organ.” Then he goes on to 
enquire, “what was it after all which seized and held 
these three hundred boys, dragging them out of them- 
selves, willing or unwilling, for twenty minutes on Sunday 
afternoon?” ... What was it that moved and held us, 
the rest of the three hundred reckless, childish boys, who 
feared the Doctor with all our hearts, and very little be- 
sides in heaven or earth; who thought more of our sets in 
the school] than of the church of Christ, and put the tradi- 
tions of Rugby and the public opinions of boys in our 
daily life above the laws of God?” The explanation is 
too long to quote, but, perhaps you will remember, it is to 
the effect that though his hearers might not follow or fully 
enter into the preacher's meaning, they were conscious of 
listening to a “ warm living voice,” and “to a man who 
we felt to be with all his heart and soul and strength 
striving against whatever was mean and unmanly and 
unrighteous in our little world.” Those upon whom his 
influence was most strongly impressed, came to regard him 
as the courageous captain of their souls, and were made 
“to believe, first in him, and then in his Master.” 
Turning now to that volume of sermons which, from 


sources like these, had acquired a peculiar interest, let me 
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say that with the subject matter of them it is not within 
my province to deal. Going through them you are con- 
scious of the truth of all that Thomas Hughes and Dean 
Stanley have said of their earnestness and power, of the 
gracefulness of the language charged with fervour, and 
marked with a fine simplicity, their peculiar adaptation 
to the circumstances in which they were delivered, and to 
the congregation of boys who listened to them. There are 
two, however, which call for brief reference, the first and 
the last. Among the sermons that Tom Brown listened to 
there was one which, to him, was invested with a peculiar 
solemnity. It was on the occasion of a death in the 
School. Some of the octor’s words are quoted in a 
lengthy paragraph, and we are told how, among all the 
sermons he had preached to them, he had never spoken 
words which had sank deeper than some of those in this 
one. The opening discourse in the volume under con- 
sideration is on “ Sudden Death,” and has reference to an 
event of that kind which had occurred in the School. The 
last one is described as * The Farewell Warning,” and was 
preached on June 5th, 1842, before the breaking up of the 
School. On the following Sunday, the day before the 
forty-seventh anniversary of his birthday, the preacher 
died suddenly, in circumstances of which Dean Stanley 
has given us the pathetic details, and in a few days later 
he was laid to rest in the chancel of Rugby Chapel. im- 
mediately under the Communion Table. 

You will perhaps remember how the news of that un- 
looked-for event came to Tom Brown while he was with a 
fishing party in the North of Scotland, and how he at once 
left his companions and made his way with all the haste 
possible to Rugby, how, having reached there he went to 
the old School and gained access to the Chapel, and how, 
alone in the softened evening light, he sat himself down, 
first in the seat which he had last oceupied as a sixth-form 
boy, then moving himself away to the lowest bench and 
to the seat which he had occupied on his first Sunday at 
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Rugby, and finally how he walked up the steps to the altar, 
and knelt there with bowed head and tearful eyes. Says 
he who tells the story, ‘“ Here let us leave him—where 
better could we leave him, than at the altar, before which 
he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of his birth- 
right, and felt the drawing of the bond which links all 
living souls together in one brotherhood—at the grave 
beneath the altar of Him, who had opened his eyes to see 
that glory and softened his heart till it could feel that 
bond?” 

Fifteen years later, on an autumn evening, there came 
another pilgrim to the same shrine. It was Matthew 
Arnold, bound to the preacher by filial ties, who, in his 
poem on “ Rugby Chapel,” has given us the record of that 
visit in meditative verse, in which—along with the pathetic 
expression of his own sorrowful sense of loss—he pays a 
noble tribute to the singleness of purpose, the high courage, 
and the unwearied zeal of him, who as a shepherd of souls, 
had laboured in that fold and found there his earthly 
resting place. Speculating on the possible continuity of 
that strenuous life in another sphere, he says: 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 


The lines remind one of some others, equally applicable, 
in “In Memoriam,” wherein Tennyson, dealing with the 
same conditions of sorrow and hope, says confidently of his 
dead friend: 


And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven. 
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GEORGE ELIOT: NOVELIST, ESSAYIST, POET. 


By Tuomas NEwsIGGING. 


HEN George Eliot was busy writing in the fifties, 

sixties, and seventies of last century, she was hailed 
as one of the greatest novelists that England had produced. 
The booksellers to-day state that her popularity has waned ; 
that her works are not now selling as readily as they did, 
and that it is not good business to keep them in stock. 
Accepting this as fact, we ask: Has there been a declension 
in the public taste since those earlier days? Or is there 
something in the works themselves to produce this damp- 
ing down of popular favour ? 

Both questions, it appears to me, may be answered in 
the affirmative. But the reasons of the vicissitudes of 
popular judgment are not readily explainable in a para- 
graph. George Eliot is not always easy reading. To get 
the full significance of her writings she has often to be 
conned more than once. She is not to be read whilst 
running. This does not suit present-day novel readers, 
however it may have been with her contemporaries. They 
like their excitement served up without philosophical 
garnishings. The bulk of readers—certainly of readers of 
fiction—now, are more superficial than those of forty or 
fifty years ago; an anomaly hardly to be expected, and 
rather surprising, when the vast annual expenditure on 
educational work is considered. It is the fact nevertheless, 
and it does not speak well for the educational results of 
to-day that she should have fallen into disfavour. 
Again, her metaphysical and psychological disquisitions 
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are too much for your ordinary reader. If she had been 
shallower or more superficial she would have been more 
popular. She is skilled in the deep secrets of the human 
heart, and is often abstruse when dealing with even 
ordinary sensations and incidents. Many of her sentences 
are so obscure as to be tantalizing. Read and re-read them 

even the most quick-witted reader is greatly in the dark 
as to their full signification. Her ingenious expositions 
are often far above the head of the ordinary man or 
woman, and to those of higher intelligence they are not 
always clear. 

Further, many of her references are caviare to the 
general. She goes out of her way to revel in the obscure, 
both in history and philosophy. This is an affectation 
that cultured readers, not less than the unlettered, resent. 
It is one of the evidences of her intellectual femininity 
which had best been spared. No one cares to read a novel, 
or a popular essay, with an encyclopedia at one’s elbow. 
But she has an anticipatory answer to this, as to most 
criticisms, when she remarks: “ Those who take in a larger 
sweep than their neighbours are apt to seem mightily vain 
and affected.” * George Eliot is not to be caught napping! 
But the “ larger sweep” might well have its limits; and 
the most sympathetic admirer is apt to fling down the 
book and exclaim (with Jeffrey on a memorable occasion— 
and perhaps as short-sightedly): ‘ This will never do!” 

There is plenty of genius but (shall I say) a lack of 
geniality in her books. Reading novels for amusement is 
characteristic of the majority of even persons of more than 
average intelligence, and they do not care to be called on 
for the effort of studiously thinking as they read; so that 
in the meantime the influence she wielded at the outset 
has waned. Popular, then, in the sense of appealing to 
the mass of readers she certainly is not. But this is only 
for a season. The readers who know her not will be a 


* «Daniel Deronda,” ch. xxxix. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 29 
gradually diminishing number. In the meantime, her 
clientéle—until that time arrives when intellect will dis- 
tinguish the multitude—-will be select rather than wide. 
There is the germ of immortality in her work that will 
assert itself; all the more sure that the progress of man- 
kind in knowledge and wisdom is certain, notwithstanding 
that there are ebbings and backwaters to be taken into 
account, 

It is characteristic of George Eliot, that when, every 
now and again, her dramatis personae, it may be the hero 
or heroine of the story, perform some act of folly or 
magnanimity beyond what for the moment was to be 
expected—-nay, it may only have been a simple, natural 
action—she, in order to justify it, enters into a lengthy 
explanation, often resulting in an argument of the subtlest 
kind, accounting for the motives and conduct of the char- 
acter in question, The way she can banter any one, 
twisting and turning them round to make them show their 
parts, is a notable gift of hers. The reader, too, is 
bantered as he reads, often taking her thrusts home to 
himself. Her irony and sarcasm are searching and some- 
times (it must be confessed) long drawn out. She was 
what ladies would call “an awful quiz.” Essentially 
critical and with a seathing criticism too. A woman of 
massive intellect, far above not only the average female 
mind, but also the average male mind. But though she 
can fathom the depths and unravel the intricacies of char- 
acter, she cannot be said to be skilful at a plot. What 
plot there is, is often forced and scarcely natural. Again, 
none of her novels, excepting perhaps “ Silas Marner ” and 
‘Felix Holt,” end as we could have wished, nor,—I ven- 
ture to say, taking the risk of being considered pre- 
sumptuous—as they ought to have done. The finale is 
generally their weakest point. 

With all her depth, there is a dash of femininity in her 
novels that dilutes the draught. She has all a tasteful 
and tactful woman’s intuition and knowledge of what is 
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becoming in female behaviour as well as in dress and 
ornament. It is curious that the critics of her time, 
before the parentage of her novels was divulged, should 
have failed to perceive that they were the work of a 
woman. Dickens was the first to declare it. The fact is 
self-evident throughout; there are constantly recurring 
little touches that reveal the woman. But she was learned 
for a woman, and that threw the reviewers off the scent— 
nay, had she been a man she would have been considered 
learned, and she evidently took secret pride in the affecta- 
tion of quoting .schylus and Sophocles in the original, in 
her homeliest novels, without giving a translation. An 
observant, learned, cultured woman, all that she wrote is 
elose-grained and highly polished; whilst there is the 
feminine style of expression, along with the depth that 
does not usually accompany it. The marvellous and some- 
times terrible beauty of her stories is often more than one 
can bear. They are heartbreaking, too, for the most part. 
Heart-breaking often means heart-healing, but I hesitate 
to say this of George Eliot’s fiction as a whole, the heart- 
break remains as a rule. 

There is a distinct note of sadness in all her books, due 
to that reflective spirit of hers which penetrated the 
hidden depths of human nature and sought to reveal its 
inner workings. But this is a condition consequent on 
deep intellectual insight wherever found. <A seam of 
pessimism is invariably struck at those unmeasured depths. 
Whether the novelist is wise from the point of view of 
both immediate and lasting popularity, and even of use- 
fulness, in probing the less cheering elements of human 
life and character, can only be answered in the affirmative 
where the purpose is to instruct and warn rather than to 
merely interest and amuse—and this is a réle which has 
not been assumed by any other writer of novels of the first- 
class to the same extent as George Eliot. But, for my 
part, I am of opinion that the brighter novelists of the 
first rank, though they display less depth, and may often 
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be considered as merely skimming the surface of things, 
effect more lasting good, and therefore are greater bene- 
factors to their kind, than those of whom George Eliot 
may be considered the type and crown. 

Her stories have the metaphysical rather than the 
romantic cast. This is strikingly displayed on almost 
every page. Sage reflections meet one at every turn, but 
this deeper wisdom of hers is often relieved and lightened 
with much quiet humour and not infrequent scintillations 
of wit. She could put much into a few words, though a 
few words did not suffice for the much she had to say. 
But, much or little, there is no padding in any of her 
work, all is conscientiously and scrupulously done. 

She is incisive rather than broad in outline and delinea- 
tion. This presupposes a want of atmosphere in her 
stories; they lack breadth and elbow room, but in depicting 
character, and in analysing motives, she is unrivalled. 
And it is not all analysis; she frequently adopts synthetic 
methods, building up her characters as the novel proceeds ; 
this being necessary to make them harmonize with the 
conditions imposed upon them. Thus, the compieted 
character is not seen until she has added the final touches 
in the final pages of the story. 

Imperious in her mental attitudes, she never puts forth 
her views tentatively, but expresses them as from a master 
spirit. Her contempt for journalistic reviewers and 
critics was shown in her lofty avoidance of reading almost 
all the notices of her books. She felt a self-sufficiency that 
was invulnerable to outside comment, except from close 
personal friends. There was some justification for this in 
the fact that she put her whole soul into all that she wrote, 
and so did not care to be diverted from whatever views she 
entertained and determined to inculeate. “In Author- 
ship” she says, “I hold carelessness to be a mortal sin.” 

Shall we ever have a more intellectual—a more deep- 
seeing woman? I cannot imagine such a phenomenon in 
this or in any future generation. There have been none 
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such in the past that we have any record of. I should be 
afraid of a greater! No knowing what the generations 
may bring forth, and so I am content to be “on sleep” 
when she arrives. Hers was not only the greatest female 
intellect that the nineteenth century produced, but, irre- 
spective of sex, it was conspicuous amongst the thinkers of 
that century. We rate the female intellect below that of 
the male, and although the genius of George Eliot may 
seem to belie such a conclusion, yet in its exceptional 
quality it only corroborates the correctness of that view. 
The comparison, however, is one that need never be made. 
Generally the two have different spheres of action, and 
each is suited to its own. Each has a supremacy of its 
own in which there is always a weaker, whether male or 
female. Taking her for all in all, it is surely privilege 
enough to have lived in George Eliot’s day. You have 
seen her portrait ? 


* Her smile is sweetened by her gravity.” * 


My notes lend themselves to lengthened comment on 
each of her novels, as well as on her Essays and Poetical 
Works; but in a comparatively brief article, one can only 
givea running commentary on the salient features that strike 
one in each. In doing this I make no pretence of saying 
the last word on any of them, and I quite apprehend that 
others may differ from my views. But these views, though 
succinctly expressed, are not formed from a_ superficial 
perusal of the books. Taking the novels in the order of 
publication : 

The “Scenes of Clerical Life” consist of three short 
stories, “ The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton,” 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “Janet’s Repentance,” the 


* The line is from her own poem, “ The Spanish Gypsy,” where (Book 
I.), speaking of Duke Silva, she says, ‘‘ His smile is sweetened by his 
gravity,” a beautiful thought, which is strikingly applicable to all her 
portraits. 
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first being by far the best. The last two are somewhat 
forced and unnatural, though, as was to be expected, they 
contain many good things; incisive estimates of character 
and sage reflections. But, so far, she was only at ’prentice 
work—she had not yet got her hand in at story telling. 

Whatever her deep-seated views about religion and its 
professors were, she had a broad-minded sympathy for 
genuine labourers in the religious field; that is evident 
from these tales. In one place she remarks with true in- 
sight: “‘ While we are coldly discussing a man’s career, 
sneering at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and label- 
ling his opinions ‘ Evangelical and narrow,’ or ‘ Latitudin- 
arian and Pantheistic,’ or ‘Anglican and supercilious ’"— 
that man, in his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot tears 
because his sacrifice is a hard one, because strength and 
patience are failing him to speak the difficult word, and do 
the difficult deed.” * 

It is a characteristic of genius that it can produce great 
effects from small means, and this book shows that she 
possesses this quality in a marked degree; as witness the 
description of the death-scene of poor Milly, the wife of 
the Rev. Amos Barton. 0 the infinite pathos of this 
death-scene! I know of nothing in fiction to surpass it. 
No wonder that this story made the name “ George Eliot ” 
famous. 

There is not much of the heroic in the story, “Adam 
Bede”—nothing of the grand style, no adventures princely 
or patrician to interest us. It is, for the most part, a re- 
cord of the lives and loves of ordinary work-day mortals. 
Not ordinary in the sense of being commonplace. Some 
of the characters are extraordinary enough; Adam him- 
self, the Rev. Adolphus Irwine, Rector of Broxton, and 
Mrs. Poyser. The latter, a splendid type of an English 
farmer’s thrifty wife; full of pithy sayings much to the 
point, and with a ready rejoinder for all comers. One 
reviewer of the book fell into the natural mistake of sup- 
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posing that Mrs. Poyser’s sayings were remembered pro- 
verbs, but in a letter to John Blackwood, her publisher 
(February 25th, 1859), the Author says: “ I have no stock 
of proverbs in my memory; and there is not one thing put 
into Mrs. Poyser’s mouth that is not fresh from my own 
mint.” This is remarkable, taking account of the insight 
and striking applicability, the wisdom and epigrammatic 
humour, which these proverbial sayings display. Mrs. 
Poyser is one of the great characters in fiction that is 
destined to an enduring life. The fame of the author is 
assured in her. 

I cannot say that of the hero of the story. Adam Bede’s 
character does not attract me. There is much of the un- 
wholesomeness of the prig in his constitution. It is 
asserted or assumed that no male nature can fully under- 
stand the female nature. Probably that is true, and con- 
versely it may be taken for granted that the male nature 
is equally a closed, or partially closed, book to the female. 
Else, surely, George Eliot, would not have made the mis- 
take of allowing a high-spirited character, such as she 
represents Adam to be, to continue in the service of the 
man who had so deeply wronged the woman with whom he 
(Adam) was in love, and who he hoped to make his wife. 
A man of high spirit would have indignantly washed his 
hands of the other’s service and flung back his favours in 
his face. I don’t, observe you, speak of the wrong he did 
to Adam himself—for of that the wronger was ignorant at 
first—but of the wrong done to the weak woman that 
Adam loved. It is a blemish that will always cling to the 
story. And it is not the only one. The supercession of 
Seth Bede, that weak-backed lover, by his elder brother in 
the love of Dinah Morris—and all brought about as a 
matter of course—is another of those freaks in an author 
that can hardly be tolerated and will not be excused. 
There is, for these and other reasons, a want of charm 
about the novel “Adam Bede.” It lacks distinction. 
Taken as a whole it is disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
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. After Mrs. Poyser there is not much in it to remember 
q kindly. But the tantalising cleverness of it all, helps, in 
some degree, to overcome the feeling of distaste which we 
are inclined to harbour for the book. 

“The Mill on the Floss” is a tale of much sordid poverty 
: and some sordid wealth, scarcely relieved or justified by 
its psychological disquisitions. It contains a series of 
unnecessary tragedies. (ne feels in reading the book that 
these are being engineered. Its catastrophies are wanting 
in the pathetic, which is the touchstone of real tragedy. 


3 The story does not march forward to its dénowement in the 
4 natural way; there is an air of unreality about it all; the 
# victims are simply automata in the hands of the author. 
ts From the point of view of art this is inexcusable. 

y Among the characters there are rather too many peevish, 
Bi ill-natured, querulous women; outrageously objectionable 


as a rule. One shrinks as from a blow at some of their 

remarks, feeling that they are a libel on the sex. Mrs. 
Glegg is the most consistently obnoxious female character 
to be found in fiction. No doubt there exist samples of 
; this kind of human animal in a mild form in actual life, 
but here we have her in exaggerated portraiture—that is 
to say, with all her meanness, selfishness, false pride, vain- 
glory, vulgarity, delight in misunderstandings, readiness 


Ry to take offence—in a word with all the imperfections of 
the genus concentrated in one individual. The other of 
the Dodson sisters are but little better—their weakness 

d saves them from a similar verdict. But the indignation 

4 they arouse is, after all, a tribute to the author’s mar- 
vellous power of portraiture. 

Poor Maggie Tulliver, one of the best of George Eliot’s 


heroines, was literally born into a nest of hornets that 
made her whole life a misery. It would have been a 
) satisfaction had she been rescued from it all and lived 
happy ever after—like the ending to the story-books in our 
young days. That would have been greatly more accept- 
able, if less tragic, than her drowning in the Floss. 
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Philip Wakem is the best male character in the book. 
Tom Tulliver is an unlovely, over-righteous, un- 
sympathetic specimen of a brother, and he wasted several 
lives in fulfilling the injunctions of a narrow-brained 
father, whose behest it would have been not only charity 
but was incumbent on him—had he been more of a true 
man—to have disobeyed. “In death they were not 
divided,” was the inscription on the tomb of Maggie and 
Tom, the implication being that neither in life were they 
divided. The very contrary is the fact. They never 
came together owing to the cool life-long brutality and 
self-righteousness of the brother. The story has an auto- 
biographic interest, in that some of the incidents in the 
life of Maggie were those of the author herself. 

In “Silas Marner” it will, I think, be universally 
allowed that George Eliot is approaching her best. It is 
almost a flawless story, with none of the faults of some of 
the others and with many beauties. It contains no out- 
rageous characters with exaggerated defects, and there are 
no motives leading to actions that need pages of explana- 
tion and unsuccessful defence. It travels forward to the 
climax without a jarring episode or a disturbing break in 
its continuity. Too much is not made of the peculiarities 
of the various characters. There is no unnecessary misery 
long drawn out and strained to unnaturalness. ‘Trials 
enough bravely borne, without the tortures that make one 
think what a grand inquisitress the author would have 
made in medieval days! There is retribution too, with 
full justification, for duties unfulfilled, leaving a linger- 
ing sorrow for the sufferers. 

In “ Romoia” her muse took a loftier flight; she rises 
to a distinctly higher level of description and analysis of 
human nature as was inevitable from dealing with loftier 
subjects. In it we catch a glimpse of great characters in 
History; The Medici, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, 
Savonarola, and others of the time. 

The book is a brilliant story of life in Florence, the 
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beautiful city, at the end of the fifteenth century; its 
people, its festas, its processions, its superstitions and 
strange mixture of Pagan and Christian life. With rare 
skill the whole is made to pass before our eyes as it were 
in a panorama. To be sure she might have made more of 
the great Florentines, who (with the exception of Savon- 
arola) are not as prominent as we could wish. The story, 
too, labours along with a good deal of dead-levelness in 
some parts. One is apt to feel sometimes that the author 
is trying to impress her readers with her own knowledge of 
Florence and its people—its grandees and magnificos; its 
scholars and artists; its artizans and contadini, thus revel- 
ling in wordy description dealing largely with trivialities 
rather than heightening the interest of the story and 
advancing with stately march to its development. 

There are other lapses; one cannot help at times in the 
reading of it, giving a shrug and exclaiming: “ This is 
really too childish!” The collecting of the “Anathema ” 
and the episode of Mona Brigida’s conversion, degenerate 
into very weak farce. The main interest of the story 
ceases before the climax is reached, which surely is a grave 
defect from the art point of view. 

Romola, as a character, is admirable throughout. Tito 
Melema, her husband, from being attractive at the outset, 
gradually grows into the most contemptible of husbands 
and traitors; Tessa and Baldassarre are impossible save in 
fiction. In analysis of motives, as I have already said, 
George Eliot is unrivalled. This was a necessity in her 
case, in order to justify certain actions of her characters, 
which otherwise are overstrained and often improbable, 
and therefore require much argument for their justifica- 
tion. The writing, however, is so ingenious and beautiful 
that one tolerates the strain on one’s credulity, taking that 
as something secondary. In this novel of “ Romola” 
there is a far-offness that prevents it from touching the 
heart. It is as beautiful as a marble statue by a master 
hand, with all the coldness of the marble. 
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Many men, many minds, but of all her novels I give the 
preference to “ Felix Holt.” To me, Esther Lyon is her 
noblest female, and Felix her greatest male character. 
That was probably the author’s own opinion, judging from 
many expressions throughout the book. It is evident, too, 
that she felt she had hardly done full justice to the pre- 
sentation of Felix’s character as revealed in his conversa- 
tions and speeches in the course of the story, for in her 
volume of Essays she returns to Felix and gives a lengthy 
and admirable speech of his as addressed to working men. 

There is a bitterness in her sarcasm in the description 
of the Rey. John Lingon, the rector, which is not pleasant, 
and as applied to even a worldly clergyman is a little out- 
side the truth. She had not much love or admiration to 
waste on the clergy. But bad as some of the old cock- 
fighting and hunting clergy were, they were hardly as 
objectionable as she depicts them in the character of 
Rector Lingon. However, she eventually makes amends 
for her early severity—-the rector turns out by no means 
as bad as painted. The Rev. Rufus Lyon, minister of 
* Malthouse Yard,” is a delightful old parson, admirably 
drawn. 

It is essentially a clever novel—the cleverest and most 
amusing of all her stories, bubbling with humour of a 
superlative kind, caustic wit, sarcasm and commonsense. 
Felix is just a little too transcendental in his talks with 
Esther, but then they are two very superior beings, and we 
must never forget the author's own high standpoint. A 
little less of the super-excellent in the lover’s character 
and in his demeanour towards herself would have suited 
Esther, and his conduct would have been more natural 


without losing anything of its moral rectitude. 

But why, and © why does George Eliot give such 
wretched specimens of humanity in the shape of mothers 
to her different heroes? To Adam Bede, to Felix Holt, 
to Maggie Tulliver? They are almost beneath contempt 
in all they say and do. Miserable, weak-minded, querulous 
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to a degree. Evidently the author had no belief in the 
widely accepted theory that the higher qualities of the 
offspring come from the mother. 

In the introduction to this novel there is a fine descrip- 
tion of the country roads of England—chiefly in the Mid- 
lands-—immediately before the advent of railways; the 
mail coaches with their four horses bowling along, driven 
by the coachman in all the pride of place as he handles the 
ribbons with deft hands, pointing with his whip now and 
again, to features in the landscape and detailing to the 
inquisitive passenger by his side, the characteristics of 
this, that and the other owner of the lordly mansion 
embowered in trees in the near or far distance, whose park 
and lands he passes in the journey. Travelling in those 
days had its peculiar pleasures. 

I surmise that George Eliot was thinking of herself and 
her place in the feminine ranks—for she was a star and 
stood apart—when she wrote these lines in the beautiful 
prelude to “ Middlemarch”: “ Some have felt that these 
blundering lives are due to the inconvenient indefiniteness 
with which the Supreme Power has fashioned the natures 
of women; if there were one level of feminine in- 
competence as strict as the ability to count three and no 
more, the social lot of women might be treated with 
scientific certitude. Meanwhile the indefiniteness remains, 
and the limits of variation are really much wider than 
any one would imagine from the sameness of women’s 
coiffure and the favourite love stories in prose and verse. 
Here and there a cygnet is reared uneasily among the 
ducklings in the brown pond, and never finds the living 
stream in fellowship with its own oary-footed kind.” 

There is no mistake about the superlative quality of her 
writings. It appears in all her books, but perhaps most 
strikingly in Middlemarch. It is abundantly evident that 
she took infinite pains with all that proceeded from her 
pen. There is a compelling humour in this story that is 
a true mark of genius. It is as natural and vivifying as 
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sunlight in Spring. Her power of analysis and synthesis 
is again displayed to perfection. Indeed her strength in 
this direction, and the persistency with which she exercises 
it, may be considered a weakness from the popularity 
point of view. One is apt to feel that a less display of it 
would have sufficed. There is never anything slipshod in 
the writing, whether in the choice of words or in the 
diction. These high qualities (rare in novel writers) one 
thinks at times are thrown away on some of the meaner 
characters of the novel. 

There is a good deal of conventional love-making here 
which is instructive as well as amusing. But of all the 
cold-blooded lovers, whether in books or life, commend us 
to the Rev. Edward Casaubon. One has a distaste for him 
from the very first—a dislike for the man and his dreary 
and dusty ambitions. The conversation between Mrs. 
Cadwallader and Sir James Chettam on the anticipated 
marriage of Dorothea Brook and Casaubon in unsurpassed. 

The character that one thought, at the outset, stood 
highest in its possibilities, Dr. Lydgate, turns out both 
poor and feeble in the end. That, I cannot but think, was 
a mistake both from the point of view of the novelist and 
from the standpoint of medical science and practice. One 
hoped that he would have transcended both in his life and 
work, and with no possibility of their being thwarted 
and virtually overturned by a pretty, thoughtless, selfish 
wife—unless, indeed, that was the lesson to be enforced. 
Caleb Garth, his wife, and their daughter Mary, are as 
fine characters as ever were drawn. It is a liberal educa- 
tion to realize them and think of them. Unsurpassed, 
again, is the episode of Mrs. Waule and Solomon waiting 
for the death of old Peter Featherstone their miserly 
brother. The grim humour of the whole scene is not to 
be forgotten. Middlemarch is a great novel! 

In reading her last novel, “ Daniel Deronda,” it is not 
so much her genius as her intellect that dominates one. 
There is no falling off in the power of description, and in 
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the mastery of her subject, but the conception of the work, 
as compared with her other novels, is of diminished in- 
terest. She attained to her zenith in Middlemarch. It 
takes much argument, even with the most sympathetic 
reader, to justify the character and aspirations of Mordecai, 
and she devotes many pages to that end, evidently realiz- 
ing that they were needed. In the final result (and this 
applies to other of her characters), though still uncon- 
vinced, one has nothing but admiration for the ingenuity 
of a writer who could make the impossible passable and 
even plausible. In reading these pages of explanation 
and argument one is anxious, if possible, to take with 
whole-hearted acceptance what has clearly been written 
with painful care. But we also feel that it was the im- 
petus given by her other novels that insured the acceptance 
of “ Daniel Deronda,’ which otherwise would have been 
questionable. Taken as a whole, it is not a pleasant story, 
and perhaps in the author's intention there was no reason 
why it should be. But whether pleasant or the reverse, it 
is a book that should be read in order to get something like 
the full measure of its author. So read with intelligent 
care, one cannot resist the feeling that George Eliot was a 
wise woman. 

Her “ Theophrastus Such” is a Volume of Essays, 
eighteen in number, by no means of the conventional type, 
but full of original thought and suggestion. Not always 
easy-reading, but too valuable to be merely skimmed and 
cast aside. It is one of the books that is worth possessing. 
There is much of grim humour in it, with some good- 
natured banter, and occasionally a little venom. Her 
power of sarcasm is stronger than her humorous quality. 
Certain of the Essays deal with Literature and its humbler 
votaries, on whom she is unjustifiably severe—severe, that 
is, on writers who do not come up to her high standard. 
She was a giant, and sometimes used her giant’s strength 
in her treatment of what she called “ feeble literature.” 
There is just a trifle of what may be set down as want of 
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taste (to put it no stronger) in this habit of hers to belittle 
what less-gifted writers have done. She breaks her weak 
aversions on the wheel, scarcely leaving a sound bone in 
their body. To this latter remark she would probably 
answer that they had no bones to break, being only a kind 
of jelly-fish. But, then, why trouble at all about such 
insignificant fry! This may partly account for the decline 
of her popularity. “Theophrastus Such” was severe 
physic to many, and had the book never appeared, subse- 
quent criticism of her other work would have been more 
kindly. For valid reasons she will never be the author’s 
favourite; the cap of her criticism fitted too many of the 
tribe. 

Of her “ Miscellaneous Essays and Leaves from a Note- 
Book”’ I have only room to say that they exhibit the 
critical rather than the literary side of her genius. The 
Essays are reprints (after her death) from various Reviews 
and Magazines, and are all of much interest. Those on 
the Poet Young and Dr. Cumming of prophetic notoriety, 
are the most noteworthy, as displaying the author’s tren- 
chant power as a critic. Neither poet nor preacher came 
out of her hands unscathed. It was terrible to come under 
George Eliot’s lash! 

Of her two volumes of poetry I must speak a few words. 
“The Spanish Gypsy” (occupying one volume and her 
first essay in blank verse) is a dramatic poem of rare dis- 
tinction and no whit less interesting than her novels. The 
story is of a Renunciation, and is told with all a poet’s 
strength of thought and word; and its tragic force and 
pathos are genuine and deep, with a richness of imagery 
that only a master-mind could produce. It is of fine 
poetic quality throughout, the different characters are in 
admirable keeping, each in his own bent, true to nature, 
and sustained without loss of strength through the various 
scenes. Popular, in the sense of being read by the multi- 
tude, it can never be; but for those who care to garner the 


richer treasures of thought it is a rare garden of delight. 
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The other volume contains her shorter poems. The sub- 
jects are not many, but they are of a choice kind. There 
are no faulty images, no weak lines, though a few halting 


ones, in her verses, but strong, sustained, resonant poetry- 
strength rather than tenderness, though in her poem 
“ Brother and Sister” there is both combined. 

Reverting to the Novels; it seems almost a waste of 
effort and time to discuss at such length, and with the 
incisive nicety she displays, the distinctive qualities of a 
set of creatures of the imagination, invented only for the 
purposes of the story, and having had no actual existence. 
Had they been great historical personages, there would 
have been strong interest attaching to such analysis. But, 
as a matter of fact, where she does introduce such, as in 
“ Romola,” for example, she seems to cautiously avoid the 
analysis we might expect and desire to have. The only 
exception to this is in the character and motives of Savon- 
arola, into which she enters with great depth and subtilty. 
The other historical personages, the Medici, Machiavelli, 
and the rest, might as well have been absent and unnamed, 
so far as any practical or romantic interest is concerned. 
It is the characters and motives of these, all singularly 
dark to us—though much has been written about them— 
which would have repaid investigation. 

But it may be urged that even her fanciful characters 
over whose motives and actions she spends so much time 
and effort to set forth, are types of real characters in daily 
human life, and so far, she is justified. I am not able to 
accept this view in a general sense. Most of them are 
unique in what they did and said and thought; there is a 
separatedness about most of them which removes them 
from the category of types, and they need a good deal of 
justifying. It is precisely here where the impressionistic 
interest fails, and this is one of the causes which tend to 
limit her popularity as a novelist. And then again it will 
be admitted, | think, that there is a long drawn-out 
morbidity about some of her characters, especially the 
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female ones, which is far from pleasant because it is ex- 
aggerated unnecessarily. 

A criticising and admiring reader of George Eliot once 
remarked fo me that it was a “ pity she did not take to 
writing historical novels.” Well, she tried it, partially, 
in “ Romola,” and, fine novel as this is, it is a failure from 
the historical point of view, and wanting ‘a breadth of 
characterisation. The truth is, she never could have ex- 
celled in that class of novel. She invented her characters 
in nearly all her stories; and though they are unknown to 
fame outside of her own writings, and although some of 
them are insipid enough and hardly deserved the ability 
that was lavished on them, yet they are each and all a 
proof of the transcendent power of the author, and the 
wonderful range and grasp of her mind. They are all her 
own veritable children, and she gave birth to them with 
all the pains of maternity. 

She would have been “ gey ill to live with,” one cannot 
help feeling, had not her bright, warm, commonsense 
(and this kind of sense is not always warm) equalled, if it 
did not overpass her splendid intellectual gifts. The 
happy circumstances of her twenty-five years’ life with 
Lewes—who was her willing and adoring slave, and 
deferred to her through all the years of their union— 
moderated and obviated any display of the imperious spirit 
that was undoubtedly hers, and which under other less 
favourable circumstances might have developed. To his 
kindly and wise counsel is due not only the finding of her 
réle in authorship, but also the removal of whatever 
obstacles would have disturbed and perturbed its serene 
and placid course. 

I am aware that I am not in agreement with some of the 
most distinguished critics who have expressed their 
opinions on the distinctive character and value, literary 
and narrative, of the different novels. I make no apology 
for this, I have made a careful study of them all, and have 
ventured to express my own unbiassed views on each of 
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them. Even the gods have to submit to criticism by weak 
mortals. And yet one feels it almost as great a sin as 
touching the Ark of the Covenant in criticising George 
Eliot. If one is not struck dumb or dead,-at least con- 
science accuses one. One does it with a subdued awe, all 
the more so that one’s admiration for the author is almost 
boundless. There is margin enough in the works of 
George Eliot to admit of animadversion along with adoring 
admiration. I can imagine her saying to her critics (as 
she spoke of a man, here modified so as to apply to the 
woman) “I am not sure,” she says, “that the greatest 
woman of her age, if ever that solitary superlative existed, 
could escape unfavourable reflections of herself in various 
small mirrors; and even Milton, looking for his portrait in 
a spoon, must submit to have the facial angle of a 
bumpkin.” * 

If I have seemed to speak harshly in any of my critic- 
isms, I should be sorry to think that they were in any 
strict sense in disparagement of any particular novel. 
There is grace enough and without stint in each to redeem 
it from any objections that can be raised. Whilst expres- 
sing my views, it would be presumptuous were I to pose as 
an infallible judge. All I say is that the opinions I have 
expressed have been sincerely formed, and so I give them 
without reserve. 

But George Eliot is not to be discussed and dismissed 
with superficial criticism, whether laudatory or the re- 
verse. She has few compeers, whether in her industry, 
her conscientiousness, her power of character-discernment, 
her exploration of hidden motives—hidden both to the 
subject of them and to others—her gifts of expression, her 
peculiar and lofty genius. She will always find her fit 
audience, and its numbers will not always be few. We 
are thankful that she lived and that she wrote what her 
very soul dictated. 


*“ Middlemarch,” ch. x. 











NOTES ON THE HEROIC COUPLET. 


By the Rev. Arruvr W. Fox. 


Ey HE heroie couplet has fallen into disrepute at the 

present time, when blank verse has been chosen as 
the principal vehicle for descriptive and _ philosophic 
poetry. Doubtless there is sufficient reason for this 
modern preference apart from the sarcastic suggestion of 
Jonathan Oldbuck to Lovel, when he commended that 
metre for his projected poem—* The Caledoniad ’—on 
the ground that “ it was easier to write.” If the “ Anti- 
quary " expresses Ncott’s real opinion on this matter, he 
errs: blank verse is the easiest measure to write badly, the 
hardest to write well, as a host of nineteenth century 
bards have abundantly proved by the banality of their 
efforts. Where even Milton nods, let lesser minds beware. 
They would have done well to ponder over Sir Thomas 
More’s pithy reason for his preference for rhyme even in 


oe 


bad poetry. “ Here indeed,” he says, “ we have somewhat ; 
we have rhyme: there we have neither reason nor rhyme.” 
Had they done so, their readers would have been saved 
from much of their copious prosing. Rhyme certainly has 
the effect of checking diffuseness and lapses into solemn 
silliness on the part of the poet, who is apt to take himself 
just a thought too seriously and who thus often mars the 
real merit of his message by undue prolixity. He some- 
times forgets, that a long poem is not of necessity a great 
poem, and he measures the magnitude of his thought by 
the number of lines beyond all telling. The heroic 
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couplet furnishes a wholesome restraint to this poetic 
abandon : it is musical in itself, it is adapted to the genius 
of our language and may be used profitably in epic 
narrative. 

Rhyme did not find its way into English verse from the 
Saxon singers. It was not unknown to the Celtic bards; 
but their direct influence upon the verse of their con- 
querors was slight in the earlier times. Saxon song is for 
the most part destitute of rhyme and depends for its 
melody rather upon accent, alliteration and assonance than 
upon any regular syllabic metre. Its simplicity and 
rugged vigour appeared rude and barbarous to the Anglo- 
Norman poets: the /azs of their minstrels and the ditties 
of their jongleurs sounded more sweetly in their ears, 
with their comparatively strict metre and the chiming of 
their rhyme. Most of the poems of the Early and Middle 
English writers are in rhymed verse, though in many 
different kinds. The eight-syllabled couplet more or less 
irregularly framed was amongst the most popular from 
its easy adaptibility to music. “The Romaunt of the 
Rose” both in its French original and in Chaucer’s 
rendering was written in this lightly tripping measure. 
Whether it was ever sung to the harp may be ques- 
tioned; but it certainly never was sung from beginning 
to end on a single occasion. No examples of this 
or other metres will be necessary here; it will suffice to 
insist upon the point, that they were rhymed in almost all 
cases. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1528—1400) has sometimes been de- 
nominated “a well of English pure and undefiled’: but 
he had drunk deeply at other springs in Italy and France, 
as his works plainly prove. Doubtless foreign models 
suggested some of his metres, though he displayed marked 
originality and creative genius in this department of 
poetic art. He is the first great English poet to use the 
heroic measure, the ancestor of the heroic couplet, which 
he treated with fine mastery and wonderful freedom. 
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‘| Realising its fitness alike for solemn narration and for the 
qi expression of sly japes and subtle yet good-humoured 
i sarcasm, he employed it with consummate skill in his 
“Prologue” and in such of his “ Canterbury Tales,” as 
it seemed to suit. He felt both its dainty lightness and 
Hl its majestic cadence, when properly handled. No other 
| poet has displayed happier felicity and more rhythmic 
variety in his use of this metre. Who can but rejoice in 
| the pleasant raillery of the description of the None 
Prioress ? 


And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 
Ful wel she song the service divyne, 

; Entuned in hir nose ful semely ; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetishly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

j For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 


Who is not moved by the mournful music singing of 
the death of Arcite? 


i And with that word his speche faille gan, 
For from his feet up to his brest was come, 
H The cold of deeth, that hadde him overcome. 
And yet more-over, in his armes two, 
The vital strengthe is lost, and all ago. 
i Only the intellect with-outen more, 
| That dwelled in his herte syk and sore, 
Gan faillen, when the herte felte deeth, 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled breeth. 
But on his lady yet caste he his yé ; 
His laste word was, ‘mercy, Emelye!’ 


( It is quite true that the variety of the rhythm is helped 
| by the final e in many of the words, which if sounded 
will make some of the lines of eleven, not of ten syllables. 
But others are without this advantage, yet are to the full 
as musical as the rest: when the final e was no longer 
sounded the couplets took the true heroic measure, with 
which we are familiar in the works of later poets. Chaucer 
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was too true a craftsman to suffer his meaning to be cut 
up into completed segments of verse: still he must be 
ranked as founder in chief of this versification in English. 

Most of his younger contemporaries followed him in an 
attempt to use the heroic measure; but none of them 
succeeded in making it as smooth and melodious as he had 
done. John Lydgate (1375—1460) used it in his “ Des- 
truction of Troy”: but in spite of a certain fluency he 
shewed by no means the curious facility of Chaucer, while 
he gives evidence of a tendency to anticipate the method 
of later singers in adhering more strictly to the couplet as 
a unit of description. Blind Harry (1470—1492) in his 
* Adventures of Sir William Wallace ” uses a form of the 
same metre, but with a ruggedness and irregularity, which 
shews how insensible he was to its possibilities. Later 
still Gavin Douglas (1474—1552), Bishop of Dunkeld, 
found this versification best adapted to his translation of 
“The Aeneid,” the first rendering to appear in any form 
of the English language. He has the merit perhaps of 
being closer to the original than Dryden, while he is 
hardly less vigorous than his famous successor. A few 
lines from the Sixth Book on the * Descent to Hell” will 
exemplify his manner : 


It is right facile and eith wate, I the tel, 
For to descend and pass on down to hell, 
The black yetts of Pluto and that dirk way 
Stand ever open and patent night and day ; 
But therefra to return again on hight, 
And here above recover this air’s light, 
That is difficile wark—there labour lies. 


It will not be possible to call in evidence a tithe of the 
poets, who helped in the development of this measure, 
which they found congenial to their ear and suited to 
their themes. It had not vet received its characteristic 
name: but the student of early English poetry will be led 
to the conclusion that the heroic couplet was soon recog- 
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nised as the natural metre for epic verse, while it was 
sparingly used to point satire. 

From Gavin Douglas to Edmund Spenser (1552—1599) 
may appear a long leap; the intermediary poets did little 
to develope the heroic measure, though they continued to 
use it with more persistence than success. It is true that 
Spenser wrote his greatest poem in that magical metre, 
which is inseparably bound up with his name: yet he cid 
not disdain to employ the simpler rhythm in some of his 
shorter poems. His nice judgment and quick ear taught 
him its fitness for satire, and in his * Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale” he used it with a grace and point scarcely inferior 
to Chaucer’s own. He did not indeed shrink from certain 
weak endings, which Dryden and Pope would have 
hesitated to admit, though even they were forced some- 
times to break their own rules in this respect. But for 
the most part he is free from such instances of poetic 
licence, and his lines flow along in melodious harmony 
and naughty wit. He bound himself by none of the later 
limitations: his chief care was to tune his verse to his all 
but faultless ear, in which task he succeeded to the delight 
of his readers. The last lines will serve to enforce the 
truth of the foregoing remarks, lines which run along 
trippingly like the rhythmic mazes of the comie dance in 
an ancient drama. The Lion has at length caught the 
Ape and the Fox, who have tricked him: 


Then all the beasts he caus’d assembled bee, 

To heare their doom, and sad ensample see. 

The Foxe, first Author of that treacherie, 

He did uncase, and then away let flie; 

But th’ Ape’s long taile (which then he had) he quight 
Cut off, and both eares pared of their hight ; 

Since when all Apes but. halfe their eares have left, 
And of their tailes are utterlie bereft. 

So Mother Hubberd her discourse did end, 

Which, pardon me, if I amisse have pend ; 

For weake was my remembraunce it to hold, 

And bad her tongue, that it so bluntly tolde. 
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It will be noticed, that the lines quoted run in compara- 
tively exact couplets, each containing a complete portion 
of the narrative. That is the tendency of all couplets, 
whether heroic or not, which leads to a certain artificiality 
only to be avoided by extreme care in the composition. 

Michael Drayton (1563-1631) in the * Polyolbion,” his 
chief poem, strove to use successfully Alexandrine 
couplets, which jog along in English with the questionable 
grace of the trotting of a Flanders mare. Yet he too lent 
his aid to shape the growth of the commoner measure, 
which in the “Satires” of John Donne (1573—1651), 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and Joseph Hall (1574—1646), finally 
Bishop of Norwich, returned in some degree to the 
Donne was so devoted to 
“ conceits,’ that he often sacrificed his rhythm to them, 
while Hall though more successful in rhythm was perhaps 
inferior in point. The great Dean was rather a lyric bard 
of some compass than a born satirist, while the saintly 
Bishop shone beyond all else in his noble prose “ Medita- 
tions.” Most popular in his own day was Joshua Sylvester 
(1563—1618), the translator of “ The Divine Weeks and 
Works” of the French poet, Du Bartas. Though not 
marked by any considerable force, he helped to polish the 
heroic couplet, which he used with some skill in spite of 
many lines which halt upon each of their five feet. One 
curious example of his lack of taste may be quoted :— 


ruggedness of an earlier time. 


Now, when Winter’s keener breath began 

To crystallize the Baltic Ocean ; 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 

And periwig with wool the bald-pate woods, 
Dryden when a boy “was rapt into ecstacy by these 
words,” a fact more creditable to his enthusiasm than to 
his judgment. But the circumstance is interesting as 
shewing the influence exercised by Sylvester upon one of 
the kings of his craft. Ben Jonson (1573—1637), who 
was a poet of many moods and a master in each, caught 
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the infection possibly from Sylvester. In his poem of 
“Penshurst” he thus describes gifts brought by the 
rustics to their lord and lady : — 


Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples; some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them, or else send 

By their ripe daughters, whom they thus commend 
This way to husbands; and whose baskets bear 

An emblem themselves, in plum or pear. 


Ben’s genius would not be confined by the more artificial 
limits of metre. His freedom broke every rule observed 
by Dryden and Pope. But he conclusively proves the 
merit of the heroic measure in a master’s hands. 

Amongst contemporary poets Sir John Beaumont (1583 

1627), no less than his more noted brother Francis 
(1584—1616), shewed much ease in his use of this 
favourite versification, as may be seen from the following 
quotation taken from Richard’s address to his soldiers in 


* Bosworth Field.” 


Have our assults made Lancaster to droop? 

And shall this Welshman, with his ragged troop, 
Subdue the Norman and the Saxon line, 

That only Merlin may be thought divine? 

See what a guide these fugitives have chose! 

Who, bred amongst the French, our ancient foes, 
Forgets the English language, and the ground, 

And knows not what our drums and trumpets sound. 


This passage has been selected not to shew Sir John’s 
poetic power, which was considerable, but simply his 
facility in catching the rhythm of his metre. In both he 
was far surpassed by William Drummond (1585—1649), 
whose “ River of Forth Feasting,” in honour of James 
I., is musical and poetical, though pitched in the highest 
strain of flattery. A few lines will shew his real force 
and mastery of harmonious melody :— 
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Let mother-earth now deck’d with flowers be seen, 
And sweet-breath’d zephyrs curl the meadow green ; 
Let heaven weep rubies in a crimson shower, 

Such as on India’s shores they used to pour: 

Or with the golden storm the fields adorn, 

Which Jove rained, when his blue-eyed maid was born. 
May never hours the web of day outweave ; 

May never Night rise from her silver cave! 

Swell proud, my billows; faint not to declare 
Your joys as ample as their causes are ; 

For murmurs hoarse, sound like Arion’s harp, 

Now delicately flat, now sweetly sharp ; 

And you, my nymphs, rise from your moist repair, 
Strew all your springs and grots with lilies fair. 


Those who will read this poem of Drummond’s through- 
out, will never presume to assert, as does his anonymous 
biographer, that Edmund Waller first perfected the use 
of English rhythm and language. 


So popular was the heroic couplet, that even the 
“Seuller” and favourite English poet of James I., who 
liked his Hippocrene diluted, John Taylor (1580—1654), 
employed it with intermittent skill, to pour out his long, 
flat and generally watery effusions. Francis Quarles 
(1592—1644) adopted it in a rumbling form to express his 
“Paraphrases from Scripture” with prevailing oddity, 
but with gleams of solemn beauty amid his tasteless 
conceits. Richard Crashaw (1613—1649) in some of his 
longer poems, notably in his “ Music’s Duell,” sang in 
its measured cadence with a sweetness not easily matched 
in the works of Jacobean poets. Abraham Cowley (1618 
—1667), though a framer of strange, uncouth, yet not 
unmusical metres, a master of conceits and now and then 
a most fantastical poet, when he tuned his lyre to what he 
deemed his mightiest poem, employed the same measure, 
but with a leaden lilt and a deadly dullness save in rare 
passages. His “ Davidéis” was meant to be a heroic 
poem: heroic is the reader, who faints not, before he has 
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reached the end. Still he lent his aid to the growth of 


this metre, as may be seen in the following strong lines : — 


Sleep on! Rest, quiet as thy conscience take, 
For though thou sleep’st thyself, thy God’s awake. 
Above the subtle foldings of the sky, 

Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony ; 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night, 
There is a place o’erflown with hallow’d light ; 
Where heaven, as if it left itself behind, 

Is stretch’d out far, nor its own bounds can find: 
Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 
Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless space 
For there no twilight of the sun’s dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear, 
Or with dim taper scatter darkness there. 

On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 
No circling motion doth swift time divide; 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal now does always last. 


Notwithstanding some halting lines this description of 
heaven does no dishonour to the gentle poet, and its 
solemn cadence strikes upon the spirit with a sense of 
tranquil peace. That Cowley influenced Dryden is certain, 
that he to any extent inspired Pope is less certain, though 
he won an artificial tribute of respect from the later poet. 
For all its laboured stiffness the ‘“ Davidéis” bears an 
ancestral likeness in rhythm to the rhythm of Dryden, 
though it is by no means so skilfully handled. Thus 
Cowley took his share in stimulating the development of 
the heroic couplet, which moves cumbrously though not 
without music in his carefully wrought lines. 

Even the pamphleteer and satirist, joint-author with 
Alexander Brome of most of the shameful ‘“ Rump 
Ballads,” John Clievland (1613—1649) in some of his 
more pretentious poems drops naturally into the heroic 
measure, which with him becomes rugged and discordant, 
so little was bis ear capable of sustained harmony. Sir 
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John Denham (1615—1669) has composed many of his 
longer poems in the same metre, which once more becomes 
graceful and flowing, though it still lacks the finish of a 
later period. His “ Cooper’s Hill” has given a_ stock 
quotation to School Geographies : — 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'erflowing full. 


The foregoing may be called the pioneers of the heroic 
couplet: their various dates and varying skill exemplify 
both its popularity and its defects. Even in its cruder 
forms it will have been perceived capable of much sus- 
tained beauty: indeed its fault of monotony is not in- 
herent, but arises naturally from the defective ear of its 
composers. Its excellence has waned and waxed in the 
past, as it will be found to have waxed and waned until 
the time of William Morris, the last considerable poet, 
who has shewn a fondness for its stately rhythm. 

It now becomes necessary to treat briefly of the later 
poets, who have done much to perfect this form of versi- 
fication. Amongst them Edmund Waller (1606—1687) 
holds no mean rank. His strength lay rather in the polish 
than in the power of his lines, if certain lyrics be excepted. 
His ear was tuned to smoothness of diction and not readily 
sensitive to the beauty of variety at the expense of regu- 
larity. He published little: like Horace he wrought and 
re-wrought his poems, though unlike Horace he lost in 
force, what he gained in finish. His description of 
Charles I.’s reception of the tidings of the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham is a favourable example of Waller’s 
facile use of his metre: 


So earnest with thy God, can no new care, 
No sense of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The sacred wrestler, till a blessing giv’n, 
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Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n : 
Nor was the stream of thy devotion stopp’d; 
When from thy body such a limb was lopp’d, 

As to thy present state was no less maim ; 

Tho’ thy wise choice has since repair’d the same. 
Bold Homer durst not so great virtue feign 

In his best pattern; of Patroclus slain 

With such amazement, as weak mothers use, 
And frantic gestures, he receives the news ; 

Yet fell his darling by th’ impartial chance 

Of war, impos’d by royal Hector’s lance ; 

Thine in full peace, and by a vulgar hand 

Torn from thy bosom, left his high command. 


The ear quick to detect the niceties of rhythm will have 
perceived, that despite his undoubted polish, Waller had 
not mastered his metre with the skill displayed by Drum- 
mond. Ile observes few of the later rules, to which 
Dryden and Pope adhered with constant consistency. He 
does not confine bits of completed thought to the couplet; 
he does not always catch the correct beat of the rhythm; 
nor does he secure that variety in uniformity, which was 
alike the aim and achievement of the later poets. In the 
hands of a greater genius his irregularities would have 
lent a new grace to a metre, always apt to degenerate into 
monotony. Waller was not strong enough to allow him- 
self poetic licence in metre; nor can he be truly said to 
have been the first to polish the barbarities of our poetry. 

With John Dryden (16311701) we find ourselves in 
the company of a poet of uncommon power not unmixed 
with occasional sweetness. His genius taught the heroic 
couplet to express with equal force satire, panegyric, 
epistle, translation from the Latin and sustained descrip- 
tion. It is true that he first made its lines more regular; 
yet he is seldom monotonous: if he is strict in method, 
he is harmonious in result. The flow of his lines with a 
carefully introduced Alexandrine resembles the roar. of 
advancing waves, which swells out into the booming of a 
mightier billow. Despite the natural smoothness of his 
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measure, he displays a rugged grandeur, which no other 
poet has succeeded in imparting to its level course. He 
knew all the value of such verse to tell the story of men 
and manners, to point sarcasm, to sharpen invective, to 
lend music to flattery, to annihilate foes. His character- 
isation of the second Duke of Buckingham gives a “ taste 
of his quality ” in one kind of his poems :— 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land: 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. 


An example of his gentler manner may be found in his 
picture of the swallow taken from “The Hind and the 
Panther ” :— 


The swallow, privileged above the rest 

Of all the birds, as man’s familiar guest, 
Pursues the sun in summer, brisk and bold, 
But wisely shuns the persecuting cold ; 

Is well to chancels and to chimneys known, 
Though ’tis not thought she lives on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line, 
Endued with particles of soul divine: 

This merry chorister had long possessed 

Her summer seat, and feathered well her nest, 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer, 
And time turned up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow: 
Such auguries of winter thence she drew, 
Which by instinct or prophecy she knew ; 

When prudence warned her to remove betimes, 
And seek a better heaven, and warmer climes ; 
Her sons were summoned on a steeple’s height, 
And, called in common council, vote a flight. 
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The day was named, the next that should be fair ; 

All to the general rendezvous repair ; 

They try their fluttering wings, and trust themselves in air. 
Who but the swallow now triumphs alone? 

The canopy of heaven is now her own ; 

Her youthful ofispring to their haunts repair, 

And elide along in glades, and skim the air, 

And dip for insects in the purling springs, 

And stoop on rivers, to refresh their wings. 


This passage well exemplifies Dryden's use of his most 
frequent metre, which he left ready to that subtler genius 
Alexander Pope (1688-1744). It shews too, that he had 
not forgotten the swallows around the old parsonage of 
All Saints, Aldwinkle, where he was born. 

Pope carried the heroic measure to its supreme limits 
of artificial perfection: he used it with a facility and 
felicity unattained before or since within the rules, 
which he himself prescribed. Unrivalled among the 
English poets of men and manners in spite of the arti- 
ficiality of an artificial age, he took a mischievous glee in 
depicting human weakness, while he did not hesitate to 
praise truth and genius. He poured the vindictive passion 
of his sensitive soul into his verse, which is never halting 
and seldom monotonous. He was able to sum up the 
shallow thought of his day in melodious lines. By the 
aid of better Grecians than himself he translated Homer 
into a guise of such modernity as would have prevented that 
ancient poet from easily recognising himself. He penned 
epistles both to living persons and from the great dead to 
the great dead: he spat out poisonous epigrams; he tried 
pastorals with indifferent ill-success; he wrote the mock 
heroic with inimitable grace. Almost invariably he used 
the heroic couplet. He realised its terse power, as well 
as its ease in stately or humorous narrative; while he 
recognised that no other metre is fitter for satire. In 
him it moves according to strictly defined rules, yet with- 
out losing fluency. He seldom runs the sense of one line 
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into the next, but makes each clause complete in itself, 
yet each closely related to its neighbours. Commonly he 
follows the same principle in his couplets, though the 
connection of couplet with couplet is for the most part 
unbroken. Moreover the beat of the rhythm is varied 
with consummate art. By a careful use of the ietus 
and Pope is never careless, would that all poets had 
imitated his care—he does much to free his poetry from 
monotony and to make it easily distinguishable from that 
of any other bard. When his theme requires, he turns 
the couplet into a triplet, while he employs Alexandrines 
sparingly but always with musical effect. 

This is not the place to criticise his poetic genius; but 
only to estimate his use of the metre, which he loved 
and in which he approached perfection. There can be no 
doubt that he moved too exactly within his self-imposed 
regulations. Rules too strictly observed in versification 
weaken its poetic force. Still it must never be forgotten, 
that just as good drawing is essential to perfection in a 
sister art, equal skill both in versification and in word- 
painting is necessary to the poet, if he hopes to give 
supreme expression to his imaginative creations. In Pope 
the chief defect in his rhythm is in one sense due to his 
faulty imagination. To confine the sections of the sense 
to a couplet or even to a triplet, not to say to a single 
line, is conducive to an equal artificiality of metre and 
matter. That is the root fault in Pope’s use of the heroic 
couplet. According to his lights he has employed it with 
scarcely rivalled skill; but his conception has been a 
hindrance to its perfectly musical effect in continuous 
narrative. Nor is it easy to confine the deepest thoughts 
of philosophy in short sparkling segments of completed 
sense, though each bears a logical connection with the 
whole. The following passage from his “ Essay on Man” 
exhibits his excellence and his defects in versification 
and treatment :— 
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Great Nature spoke ; observant man obeyed ; 

Cities were built; societies were made; 

Here rose one little state; another near 

Grew by like means, and joined through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

And there the streams in purer rills descend? 

What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 

And he returned a friend, who came a foe. 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty and Nature law. 

Thus states were formed ; the name of King unknown, 
Till common interest placed the sway in one, 

"Twas Virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms), 

The same which in a sire the sons obeyed, 

A prince the father of his people made. 


In the foregoing quotation the ease of the rhythm is 
felt at once; yet it is not untrained or spontaneous ease, 
but the effect of highly wrought art. The native monotony 
of the metre is carefully concealed by the constantly vary- 
ing ictus, which is the same in no two succeeding lines. 
Poly-syllables are infrequent and only used when their 
sound aids the harmony of the versifieation. The lines 
are by no means Pope’s best: but they clearly shew his 
excellence in the metre of his choice, the defects of which 
are plainly perceptible to a nice ear. With all his faults, 
he cannot be denied at least this merit, a wonderful 
mastery over the medium, in which he chose to express 
his thought. 

Doctor Johnson’s (1709—1784) two Satires are composed 
in an especially sonorous form of the heroic couplet, 
in the use of which he bore a closer resemblance to 
Dryden than to Pope. Oliver Goldsmith (1728—1774) 
followed the prevailing fashion in his two longest 
poems. His genius lent a charm and music of its 
own to his rhythm and metre. Less polished than Pope 
he was more varied in his versification, while his love of 
nature and rural life saved him from falling often into 
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THE HEROIC COUPLET 61 
the snare of artificiality. A host of poetasters both con- 
temporary and subsequent copied Pope’s defects, while 
they carefully avoided his excellences. These added no- 
thing to the use of his familiar metre, save to make it 
ridiculous, and may well be passed over in silence. Not so 
William Cowper (1731—1800), who has not yet received 
his due as the first poet to return to nature. He used the 
heroic measure with less power than Pope, but with point 
and clegance. He refused to be bound by its rigid rules; 
though he usually allowed each line a certain degree of 
completeness in sense, the flow of his thought carried him 
over many couplets, whereby he has taught his latest 
successors greater variety and more metrical ease. One 
short extract points the contrast between Voltaire and a 
Lacemaker : — 


Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit; 

teceives no praise; but though her lot be such— 
Toilsome and indigent-—she renders much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward: 

He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 


In these unaffected lines we can see the capacity of the 
heroic couplet for the pleasant expression of simple things. 
when it has flung off the shackles imposed upon it by 
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Dryden and Pope. It at once becomes less artificial and ' 
more poetical: if it loses in epigram, it gains in effective : 
narration. In Cowper’s hands it is always easy, sometimes 
entertaining, sometimes flashing with kindly wit, some- 

times instinct with living power. 

George Crabbe (1754—1832) with Cowper led the way to : 
the return to nature in poetry. He has been aptly termed 
‘Pope in worsted stockings.” He followed Cowper in 
using the heroic couplet to tell of homely things and 
deeply pathetic events. Pope was undoubtedly his 
master: indeed, his close study of his great predecessor 
seems to have so fully possessed his mind, as to constrain 
the expression of his thought into heroic couplets. Though 
he was lacking in polish, he was able to give his metre a 
renewed strength and to adapt it with no mean skill to his 
chosen subjects. His ear was not supremely nice, nor is 
his verse always musical; but its very harshness suits ihe 
expression of his stern yet pitiful thought. A vivid 
vignette of winter may fitly be presented here: 


Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 

Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf: 

The dew dwelt ever in the herb; the woods 

Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods: 
All yreeh Was vanished Save of pine and yew, 

That still displaved their melain holy hue ; 

Save the green holly with its berries red, 

And the green moss that o’er the gravel spread. 


These eight lines afford a favourable example of Crabbe’s 
use of this metre, which is marked by unstudied simplicity. 
He seems chiefly to’have tried to say what he had to say in 
the plainest words. His rhythm is unlaboured, and save 

in his best passages a little unmusical. Still he has eon- 

clusively proved, that this kind of versification may be as 

suitably employed to depict the passions and sufferings of ' 
the poor as the blank verse of the so-called “ Romantie 

School.” 


Two more poets claim our notice, before we pass on to 
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Byron. Samuel Rogers (1763—1855) banker and bard, 
whom for a long time Byron set at the apex of his pyramid 
of contemporary poesy, though infinitely polished in his 
verse, did not deserve this precarious eminence. His use 
of the heroic couplet is sweet and harmonious, recalling 
the nobler verse of William Drummond. Listen to his 
invocation of Memory : 


Ethereal power! who at the noon of night 

Reeall’st the far-fled spirit of delight ; 

From whom that musing, melancholy mood 

Which charms the Wise, and elevates the vood r4 

Blest Memory, hail! O grant the grateful Muse, 

Her pencils dipt in Nature’s living hues, 

To pass the clouds that round thy empire roll, 

Aud trace its airy precincts in the soul. 
Next comes Thomas Campbell (1777—1844), whose greater 
fame in other metres must not blind the critic to his skill 
in the heroic couplet. A few lines from his apostrophe of 
Hope will exhibit his art and melody :— 


Unfading Hope! When life’s last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour! 
Oh! then, thy kingdom comes! Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of carth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 

The morning dream of life’s eternal day— 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within. 


Campbell adheres to the method of Pope more closely than 
does Rogers. His rhythm and the ictus of his lines occupy 
a middle space between those of his model and Byron. 
His music is neither so elaborate as that of the one, nor so 
sonorous as that of the other. His verse makes “ a sweet 
warbling in the ear” of him, who can catch its pleasant 
tunefulness. But he added little to the craft of his pre- 
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decessors, nor had he much to teach those who came after 


him. 

Byron (1788—1824) with that unsound judgment of 
themselves not uncommon amongst poets, believed the 
heroic couplet to be his fittest measure. He could use it 
with startling effect both in satire and in description: but 
he was too passionate to be either a true satirist, or a 
faithful imitator of Pope’s polished rhythm. His Muse 
was essentially a little grandiose ; hence he was apt to over- 
stock his heroic verse with more fulness of power than it 
could carry. The opening lines of the “Curse of Minerva,’ 
though powerful and beautiful, will exemplify this stric- 
ture : 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 

On old Aegina’s rock and Hydra’s isle 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 

More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance ; 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 

Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 
One thing Byron could teach his successors in the use of 
the heroie couplet, the rhythmic value of pure Saxon 
English. Into every part of the poems of his prime he 
threw the whole intensity of his complex being, which no- 
one has been able to reproduce with any satisfaction to his 
readers, if of much to himself. His manner may be 
caught, but not his Titanic passion; his tricks of style, not 
the sonorous thunder of his rhythm. In this kind of verse 
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he has some defects: he is apt to be turgid, he suffers from 
a stately monotony, he strains his metre to the cracking 
point, he is too majestic to be always felicitous. Yet he 
showed the power, which can be breathed into the heroic 
couplet by a man of extraordinary genius; he taught it to 
find its rhythm in simple Saxon words, and he sent it 
booming along with the organ-tones of the tempest-tossed 
ocean. 

In coming to a conclusion with William Morris (1834— 
1896) we find ourselves in the company of a poet of quite a 
different kind. He too had an affection for the heroic 
couplet, in which some of his most striking poems are 
written. But he has used it with greater freedom than 
most of his predecessors, he has allowed the rhythm to 
follow not to hinder the sense; he has made it more flexible 
than Pope, while he is quite void of the full-voiced thunder 
of Byron. He has varied not merely the zctus of the line, 
but the quality of the feet, of which it is composed. Hence 
his metre is rarely monotonous save from a certain cloying 
sweetness, from which it is never wholly free. His narra- 
tive of the death of Medusa will sufficiently illustrate his 
manner of versification : 


But from their seats rose up with curses vain 
The two immortals, when they saw her fall 
Headless upon the floor, and loud ’gan call 

On those that came not, because far away 

Their friends and kindred were upon that day. 
Then to and fro about the hall they ran, 

To find the slayer, were he god or man ; 

And when unseen from out the place he drew, 
Upon the unhappy corpse, with wails, they threw 
Their wretched and immortal bodies old: 

But when the one the other did behold, 

Alive and hideous there before her eyes, 

Such anguish for the past time would arise 
Within their hearts, that the lone hall would ring 
With dreadful shrieks of many a hideous thing. 


As may be seen from the foregoing passage, Morris’s 
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manner is so strikingly different from Pope’s, that the two 
poets seem hardly to be using the same metre. ‘ The idle 
singer of an empty day” has contrived to lend it the ease 
of blank verse with the additional advantage of the tink- 
ling of the rhyme, in which he shows himself to be a true 
son of Chaucer. He certainly found this measure suitable 
for vivid narrative, and he used it with an untrammelled 
freedom and a subtle harmony, of which he alone is 
master. He seldom wearies the patience of his reader, so 
admirable is his tune, so sustained the vigour of his im- 
agination. His method may be commended to those who 
seek to try this difficult kind of versification, a careful 
study of which will fully repay the student. 

This long examination of the methods of using a par- 
ticular metre may have been tedious: that was inevitable 
in treating of so large a subject. But it will have served 
little purpose, if it has failed to justify the heroic couplet 
in certain kinds of poetry. It is essentially English; it 
is capable of harmonious and varied music in the hands of 
masters of craft. But it is almost as difficult to write well 
as blank verse itself. It is suited to satire, epic, epistle, 
mock heroic and the description of men and manners, 
though as irritating in tragedy as “ the long Alexandrines 
sung through the nose” of the French theatre. It has one 
advantage: it exercises a wholesome check upon those too 
expansive intellects, who run riot in blank verse, without 
ever pausing to remember, that poor prose cut up into seg- 
ments of ten syllables is not of necessity poetry. A fuller 
study than was possible in the space, would have em- 
phasized these conclusions, which have been carefully con- 
sidered, but which are by no means intended to launch a 
crew of would-be poets upon a heroic sea, in which they 
would almost certainly founder. The heroic couplet needs 
a heroic mind to master its difficulties: but when these 
have been conquered and success won, it proves itself an 
impressive, pithy, and melodious medium for the con- 
veyance of poetic thought to others. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 


By Water Burrerwortu. 


O much has recently been written upon William Blake 
that some hardihood is required to enter upon yet 
another essay. His lyrics, poems, “ prophecies,’ obiter 
dicta, the details of his life have been subjected to careful 
scrutiny; his writings may now be regarded as a field well 
harvested; the gleaners have diligently gathered every 
shoot of his thought and feeling, so far as he expressed 
himself in verse and prose. It is all a remarkable testi- 
mony to the living quality of his work. 

But of his designs less is known. Comparatively few of 
them have been engraved and reproduced for the general 
public; very few are shown in public galleries, most of 
them are hidden in portfolios and are enjoyed only by the 
friends of private collectors. 

As these designs flowed lava-like from the ardent soul 
of Blake for full fifty years, throughout his period of 
maturity, and especially after he had produced the lovely 
lyrics by which he is generally known, it is well to turn 
to them for further insight into the nature of a man so 
vivid, so rare, so startling in his independence of usage 
or convention. 

And in considering both his poems and his designs, it 
is worth while to ponder awhile upon his visionary 
mystical nature, and that high-soaring imaginative faculty 
which sped his hand with eagerness, when it held pen, 
pencil, brush or burin. 
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68 WILLIAM BLAKE 


To detail his life is needless here. For seventy years 
he lived poor, happy; ever a child, an idealist, a symbolist. 
Interesting as is the external record of his earthly sojourn, 
it is as nothing compared with his inner spiritual life. 
That alone concerned him. He regarded the phenomena 
of natural life as “ faint shadows”; bodily luxuries or 
even comforts as enemies to be trodden underfoot. ‘“ I am 
under the direction of messengers from heaven, daily and 
nightly,” he declared; ‘ I am in God’s presence night and 
day, He never turns his face away.” He ceased not to 
declare that man is a spiritual being adapted to a spiritual 


state, for a brief space “ imprisoned in his five senses.” 


To him the real world was the spiritual or “ imaginative.” 
“All things exist in the human imagination.” “ The 
whole outward visible world, with all its Being, is a 
signature or figure of the inward spiritual world.” 

His life became one long perfervid aspiration to escape 
the bonds of the flesh and to give rein to his imagination. 
This grew upon him, absorbed his thoughts, haunted his 
hours day and night, asleep and awake. Mr. Davidson, the 
poet, speaking of Blake’s portrait, traces throngh “ an 
utterly reckless and abandoned face debauch of imagina- 
tion, pursued for years without restraint, with no law or 
licence except the craving for cerebral excitement, even 
though followed in the loftiest region the human in- 
telligence can attain.” We will look at this face presently 
and consider for ourselves how far this violently censorious 
judgment may be warranted,—a judgment which thrusts 
carelessly aside many of the facts and firmly held 
principles of Blake's history.* 

For few sweeter lives have been lived than his; few so 
self-contained, chaste, earnest and steadfast in purpose. 
He was a child from the cradle to the grave—naive, simple, 
quick to anger and forgiveness, loving and lovable, with a 


* Portraits of Blake and many of his designs were exhibited at the 
reading of this paper. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 69 


well of ineffable sweetness from which he drew such 
precious draughts as “ Little Lamb, who made thee?” or 
“ The Little Black Boy,” or “ Holy Thursday.” 

His imperturbable industry, too, was incessant to the end, 
And, for the best of reasons: he was ever happy in his 
work. When he married, he and his Catherine lived in 
lovely union and harmony until death sundered them for 
a few years. Straightened circumstances, even poverty, 
were unable to touch their simple contentment. 


Yet the words “ reckless, abandoned, debauch,”’ may be 
partly understood if we recall the lengths to which Blake 
went in sedulously fostering his own imagination. As a 
child, he was beaten for telling his parents that he had 
seen angels in a tree. As a boy, he saw Ezekiel under a 
tree. He frequently communed with visitants from the 
spiritual world. Nay, he often evoked them. The pre- 
existence of the soul, and its release to a freer existence 
hereafter, were matters of course to him. “I live in a 
hole here, but God has a beautiful mansion for me else- 
where.” When his beloved brother Robert lay dying he 
nursed him day and night most devotedly. At the moment 
of dissolution, he saw the spirit of his brother ascend 
through the ceiling, clapping its hands for joy. Long 
afterwards he said to the poet Hayley, who was mourning 
the loss of his son: “ I know that our deceased friends are 
more really with us than when they were apparent to our 
mortal part. Thirteen years ago I lost a brother, and with 
his spirit I converse daily and hourly in the spirit, and see 
him in my remembrance, and in the regions of my 
imagination.” 


He counted himself the “ companion of angels.” If he 
was visited with deprivation or bereavement, he regarded 
“every mortal loss as immortal gain.” As his thought 
matured, he of set purpose cultivated his imaginative 
faculty, striving more and more to liberate himself from 
mundane affairs. He says: 
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70 WILLIAM BLAKE 


I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is hindrance and not action. 
“ What,” it will be questioned, “ when the sun rises do you 
not see a round disk of fire, somewhat like a guinea?” Oh, 
no! no! I see an innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord Almighty.” I 
question not my corporeal eye, any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight ; I look through it and 
not with it. 


Another quotation will show that this devotion to the 
spiritual became a phase of passionate religious feeling : 


I know of no other Christianity, of no other gospel, than 
the liberty, both of body and mind, to exercise the divine 
arts of imagination, the real and eternal world of which 
this vegetable world is but a faint shadow, and in which 
we shall live in our eternal or imaginative bodies when 
these vegetable mortal bodies are no more. 


Then follow many eager questions such as: “Are not 
the gifts of the spirit everything to man? What is 
mortality but the things relating to the body which dies? ” 


I know that this world is a world of imagination and 
vision. I see everything I paint in this world, but everybody 
does not see alike. To the eyes of a miser a guinea is far 
more beautiful than the sun, and a bag worn with the use 
of money has more beautiful proportions than a vine filled 
with grapes. The tree which moves some to tears of joy is 
in the eyes of others only a green thing which stands in the 
way. 


Perhaps I am quoting too copiously, but I have no wish 
to use my own words where Blake himself shows how his 
ideals and convictions grew upon him. He began to con- 
template the brief space of earthly existence as tragically 
short for precious work to be done. “ Temptations are on 
the right hand and on the left. Behind, the sea of time 
and space roars and follows swiftly.” His mission was 
clear. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 71 


I rest not from my great task 

To open the eternal worlds, to open the immortal eyes 

Of man inwards into the worlds of thought, into eternity 
Ever expanding in the bosom of God, the human imagination. 


If he could but accomplish this “ great task”’ he saw in 
his mind’s eye a fair, free, enlightened England. 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 
Bring me my spear; O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 
I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Blake was a profoundly 
religious man. As he worked, he worshipped. Swinburne 
observed that “he sang and painted as men write or preach. 
Indifference was impossible to him.” He detested prud- 
ishness or asceticism or constraint as regards natural im- 
pulses. Yet his own course of life was blameless, even 
from the conventional point of view. He detested, also, 
every form of rationalism : 


Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mock on, mock on, ’tis all in vain ; 

You throw the dust against the wind, 
And the wind blows it back again. 


And every stone becomes a gem 
Reflected in the beams divine ; 

Blown back, they blind the mocking eye, 
But still in Israel’s paths they shine. 


He detested, too, the mere formalities of religion. But 
listen to the thoughts he expresses when he feels that the 
true ark is touched : 
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72 WILLIAM BLAKE 


THe DeriLep SANCTUARY. 


I saw a chapel all of gold 
That none did dare to enter in, 
And many weeping stood without, 
Weeping, mourning, worshipping. 
I saw a serpent rise between 
The white pillars of the door, 
And he forced and forced and forced 
Till down the golden hinges tore: 


And along the pavement sweet, 
Set with pearls and rubies bright, 
All his shining length he drew,— 
Till upon the altar white 
Vomited his poison out 
On the bread and on the wine. 
So I turned into a sty, 
And laid me down among the swine. 


His belief was fervent, independent, thought out for 
himself. He never hesitated to break through conventions, 
when sincerity required it. 

In his vehement way he said many extravagant things; 
he slipped into hyperbole in the momentary excitement of 
championship, for he was never lukewarm, he was always 
a passionate partisan ; the cold, logical, calculating faculty 
was hateful to him; with a poet’s glow of feeling, with a 
poet’s wealth and resource of language, he expressed his 
convictions hardily, picturesquely, paradoxically. Take 
for instance : 

Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted 
desires ; 


or the same thought : 
He who desires, but acts not, breeds pestilence ; 
or again: 


Pale religious lechery call that virginity that wishes, but 
acts not, 
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Until one has become accustomed to Blake’s dominating 
principles, and even to his vocabulary, there are formidable 
difficulties in the way of the reader. But sympathetic 
study clears the way wonderfully, and the better he is 
known the more deeply he is respected, despite obvious 
aberrations. 

The word imagination, which he had ever on his lips, he 
used variously, but always to indicate things spiritual as 
opposed to those of the senses or rationality based upon 
them. He held that the imaginative arts are revelations 
of the eternal spirit, and are consequently the most pre- 
cious part of human experience. “ There are three powers 
in man of conversing with Paradise,” he said, “ poetry, 
painting and music.” And in another challenging phrase 
“the mocker of art is the mocker of Jesus.” He traced 
inspiration by reference to the great works of the past in 
sculpture, painting, literature, music. “All things exist 
in the human imagination,” he said, meaning the great 
realities are the conceptions of the mind, which reach 
backward and forward beyond our petty span of life. 

Towards the end of his days, after an illness, he wrote 
to a friend: “I have been very near the gates of death, 
and have returned very weak and an old man, feeble and 
tottering, but not in the spirit and life, not in the real 
man, the imagination, which liveth for ever.” 

He had been wont to say: ‘ I cannot consider death as 
anything but a removing from one room to another.” 
When his turn came, as he was dying “ he composed and 
uttered songs to his Maker, and burst out into singing of 
the things he saw in heaven.” He said the songs were not 
his, but were dictated to him. He designed, coloured his 
design of “The Ancient of Days,” drew the face of his 
dear Catherine, and passed away in happiness. <A neigh- 
bour who was by the bedside said: “I have been at the 
death, not of a man, but of a blessed angel.” 

Perhaps the truest inference as to the happiness and 
contentment of Blake’s life may be drawn from a remark 
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which he, when old and poor, made to a beautiful girl: 
“ May God make this world to you, my child, as beautiful 
as it has been to me.” 

One of the best friends he ever had, John Linnell, the 
painter, said of him: ‘“ He was more like the ancient 
patterns of virtue than I ever expected: to see in this 
world; he feared nothing so much as being rich, lest he 
should lose his spiritual riches.” 


Blake himself summed up in a few light-hearted lines 
his disregard of pelf: 


Since all the riches of this world 
May be gifts from the devil and earthly kings, 
I should suspect that I worshipped the devil, 
If | thanked my God for worldly things. 


The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury. 


Turning to the work of this singular man, I regretfully 
refrain from a detailed consideration of his poetry, and 
refer only to such characteristics as are also apparent in 
his designs, or elucidate them. 

He wrote an enormous quantity of verse; of impassioned 
prose; of “ prophecies” partly in the style since familiar- 
ised by Walt Whitman, partly Ossianesque in their wild 
imagery, symbolism and vague grandeur. He informed 
Crabb Robinson that he had written “six or seven epic 
poems as long as Homer and twenty tragedies as long as 
Macbeth.” Certain it is that much has perished and 
indeed was deliberately destroyed. 

He had a marked originality in choice and treatment of 
subject, whether in poem or design. In his Prophecies he 
evolved a vast system of mythology, and the supernatural 
creatures of his imagination—shadowy, portentous, mythic 
beings—take strange, eccentric, convulsive, passionate ex- 
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pression, both by pen and pencil, as he works in his ardent 
way—eager, energetic, fiercely in earnest. 

But interesting as these are to the enthusiast, the lover 
of poetry will devote himself to the poems of Blake’s 
youth, and such lyrical outbursts as fitfully occurred in 
later works. As a youth, he attained a singular purity 
and felicity of poetic expression. His “Poetical Sketches,” 
his “* Songs of Innocence ” and his “ Songs of Experience,” 
not only contain his loveliest poems, his choicest melodies, 
his tenderest images, they were the first note of that 
romantic revival, that revolt against frigid classicism, 
which Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and all that glorious 
choir of singers were to carry so far. 

Leaving this interesting subject aside it is pleasant to 
note that in these earlier poems Blake is in delicious 
sympathy with children, and is impelled to write poems 
for and about them. One anecdote, told later, gives a 
glimpse of his dainty fancy when in this vein. 


“Did you ever see a fairy’s funeral, Madam?” 

“ Never, Sir.” 

“T have,” said Blake, “I was walking alone in my 
garden; there was great stillness among the branches and 
flowers, and more than common sweetness in the air; I 
heard a low and pleasant sound, and I knew not whence it 
came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and 
underneath I saw a procession of creatures of the size and 
colour of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body laid 
out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with songs and then 
disappeared. It was a fairy funeral.” 


It is sufficient to merely mention the titles of a few of 
the exquisite lyrics of his youth: “‘ How sweet I roamed 
from Field to Field,” “ Piping Down the Valleys Wild,” 
“The Chimney Sweeper,” “ Nurse’s Song.” 

As is well known, the publication of the “Songs of 
Innocence,” the “Songs of Experience,” and many 


succeeding works, was effected in a novel and original way. 
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Blake asserted that the spirit of his brother Robert ap- 
peared to him, and revealed to him a method by which he 
could place his writings and drawings before the public, 
notwithstanding his poverty. As a result, he procured 
small copper plates upon which he wrote his poems and 
drew his designs and borders, all in reverse, in a liquid 
impervious to acid. He then placed the plates in a bath 
of aqua-fortis, which bit into the metal, leaving the writing 
and drawing in relief, like stereotype. Then followed the 
printing, impressions being taken off by hand, and each 
being tinted by hand, sometimes with a simple wash or 
two, sometimes with a rich, prismatic effect. Mrs. Blake 
often assisted in these final stages, and acquired consider- 
able skill in them. 

Mr. Symons makes the interesting remark that “ by this 
invention Blake was the first and remains the only poet 
who has in the complete sense, made his own books with 
his own hands: the words, the illustrations, the engraving, 
the printing, the colouring, the very ink, and colours, and 
the stitching of the sheets into boards. With Blake, who 
was equally a poet and an artist, words and designs came 
together and were inseparable ; and to the power of invent- 
ing words and designs was added the skill of engraving, 
and thus of interpreting them, without any mechanical 
interference from outside.” ‘‘ Thus while he lived, he 
was the complete realization of the poet in all his faculties, 
and the only complete realization that has ever been 
known.” 

It is regrettable that in none of our Manchester public 
libraries have we an original example of one of Blake’s 
books, produced in this manner. 

Those in the British Museum are an astonishing 
monument to Blake’s industry, and, speaking of the 
designs alone, exhibit fertility of invention, bold 
handling, and free play of imagination. The earlier books 
in particular abound in glimpses of the familiar things of 
nature, flower, leaf, tendril, birds and beasts; the sun, 
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moon and stars; flocks of sheep; trees, the vine, corn; 
insects and creeping things, the sweet domesticities and 
pastorals; the fair garniture of the earth. Such themes 
were at times used for lovely decorative marginalia, as 
they were for exquisite verse; at other times, in both arts 
for noblest and grandest allusion. For happily, it was a 
vehement over-statement when he said that “ natural 
objects always did and do now, weaken, deaden and 
obliterate imagination in me.” It was doubtless what he 
felt at the moment, for he was prone to speak his mind on 
the instant. 


Even in his late and most austere work, “The Inventions 
to the Book of Job,” we find recurring these natural objects 
and sweet intimacies, and again there is a charming treat- 
ment of them in the decorative borders. However much he 
might gird at the senses, he had the sensuous temperament 
of the artist. His joy in colour is one of the proofs of 
this. In the earlier books especially there is virgin fresh- 
ness of clear colour; sometimes great splashes and stream- 
ing bands of colour; sometimes iridescent backgrounds; 
sometimes glint of gold on man, tree, sheep, lute. The 
colour is applied arbitrarily, with but slight regard to 
local truth. Evidently it gave the artist pleasure of the 
purely sensuous kind, independently of its scientific 
accuracy. The tiger illustrating that noble poem “ Tiger, 
Tiger, burning bright,” is an erratic coloured beast, by no 
means helping the grand images of the lines. 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 
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And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? 


What the hammer? What the chain ! 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors grasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the !amb make thee? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


On the other hand the “ Little Black Boy” is wonder- 
fully enforced by the tinted drawings. The setting sun, 
the white and the black cloud, the little black boy stroking 
the “silver hair” of the English cihld, express in another 
lovely language what the poet tells so poignantly. It 
is a good instance of Blake’s way of taking a simple 
subject (as he so often does in these poems and sketches of 
happy children) and suddenly surcharging it with 
emotion, 

Take the line: 


And I am black, but O my soul is white; 
or the lines opening with simple domestic feeling: 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kisséd me, 
And, pointing to the East, began to say: 


Look on the rising sun: there God does live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat away, 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 

Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 
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And we are put on earth a little space 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


One other instance: 


‘Twas on a holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
iy The children walking two and two, in red and blue and 


_ 


é green : 
“ Grey-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as 
snow, 
« Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames waters 
j flow. 
4 
; O what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of London 
4 town ! 
4 ° . : : . . 
i Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own. 
‘ 1e hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs 
The | f Ititud tl but Ititudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls, raising their innocent 
7 5 5 
4 hands. 
é 
a , ; . 
€ Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of 
es song, 
. Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among: 
g eneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor, 
B th tl t the aged g 1 f the poor 
‘ Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 
4 
: 


An essay might be filled with instances of Blake’s 
poignancy when touching upon the woes of the poor in 
London: harlots in the midnight street, children suffering 
hunger, cruelty and vice. They are mentioned only to 
illustrate that deep sympathy which caused him to say: 


Seek love in the pity of others’ woe, 
In the gentle relief of another’s care, 


i In the darkness of night and the winter’s snow, 
With the naked and outcast,—seek love there. 
i In considering the work of Blake the artist, it is instrue- 


tive to recall his early days. He very early began to 
sketch, and at ten years of age he was placed in Par’s 
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Drawing School, in the Strand, where he remained for some 
years, drawing from casts. Even then he haunted the 
print shops and bought prints after Michel Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Giulio Romano and Albrecht Diirer. 

It was hoped that he might become a painter, but the 
premiums were high and at the boy’s own request, to save 
expense, he was, at fourteen, apprenticed for seven years 
to Basire, the engraver. For the last five years he was 
engaged making drawings of gothic monuments in London 
churches, particularly Westminster Abbey. These were 
chiefly for antiquarian publications. 

After his apprenticeship he studied a little while in the 
antique school of the recently established Royal Academy. 
Here also he had a little practice in drawing from the life, 
but he disliked it. ‘* Models are difficult, enslave one, 
efface from one’s mind a conception of reminiscence which 
was better.” This was his characteristic dictum, and 
again he felt that the living model, artificially posed, 
“smelt of mortality.” 

These young impressionable years, spent dreaming in 
the great Gothie church, poring over the eftigies of 
warriors and dignitaries whose bodies had long since 
turned again to dust, were also the years in which he 
wrote some of his loveliest poetry. It was then his mind 
was formed. It was then his bent as an artist was decided. 
It was then he contracted the “ unsophisticated, archaic, 
spiritual manner” which he maintained throughout. 
Already he had assumed the transcendentalist mood: “I 
am wrapped in mortality, my flesh is a prison and my 
bones the bars of death.” Is it surprising that thenceforth 
his choice of subject lay much in the spirit world, that he 
tried to realize something of the sublimity of the Hebrew 
Prophets, Job, Revelations, Dante, Milton, the ideas 
suggested by Young’s “Night Thoughts,” or Blair’s 
“Grave,” the eternal verities, as contrasted with the 
evanescent things of to-day ? 

The Gothic influence, too, remained markedly upon him. 
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Note the sepulchral figures and monumental stiffness in 
drawings like that of “ Plague.” “All the Gothic secrets 
which had been learnt among the tombs of Westminster 
Abbey find their way into the stony yet strangely living 
deathbeds and monuments of death,” which we study in 
the designs for Blair’s “ Grave.” Further, Blake’s way of 
drawing close and clinging draperies—a mere symbol of 
clothing,—makes his figures seem almost living statues. 
Charles Lamb, in a discriminating sentence on Blake’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” calls it “A work of wonderful 
power and spirit, hard and dry, yet with grace.” He felt, 
I think, the fervent spirit of the artist, his original thought 
and his force of imagination, but something was lacking 
in facility of execution. 


Perhaps the early influence of Michel Angelo, whom he 
only knew through engravings, was not an unmixed bless- 
ing. Having acquired a working knowledge of the human 
body, he in hundreds of designs followed Michel Angelo 


in using it, and little else, for the expression of his 
ideals, his thoughts, his feelings. His muscular and con- 
torted figures are derived straight from Buonarotti. So 
are his drawings of the Last Judgment. In pose and 
grouping his figures are full of expression, but the faces 
are generally without character and the drawing is fre- 
quently defective. He was, I think, impelled too far by 
his desire to make the human form express frenzied 
emotion through violent contortion or eccentric attitude. 


On the other hand a design like that of “ The Reunion 
of the Soul and the Body ” makes one realize a saying of 
his that “ Energy is eternal delight,” so perfect is the 
suggestion of rapturous movement and embrace. 


He was himself like the soul which he so often drew in 
the moment of liberation from the body. He aspired to 
live the life of the spirit; to be free of “this body of 
death.” He wished to dedicate his art not to earthly 
things, but to heavenly. 
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Shall painting be confined to the sordid drudgery of 
facsimile representations of merely mortal and _ perishing 
substances, and not be, as poetry and music are, elevated 
into its own proper sphere of invention and visionary 
conception? No, it shall not be so. Painting, as well as 
poetry and music, exists and exults in immortal thoughts. 


It was this spirit that made him, perhaps, without ri val 
in modern religious art, in regard to imagination and 
visionary power. He declared: 


I am really drunk with intellectual vision whenever I take 
a pencil or graver into my hand. 


And: 


In my brain are studies and chambers filled with books 
and pictures of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of 
eternity before my mortal life. 


It is not surprising that most men receive an occasional 
shock at some of the very realistic delineations which he 
gives to the most daringly imaginative of his visions. It 
is somewhat the same when reading Milton. The two 
poets flinched not in putting before us their imaginings in 
the most concrete form; and both felt absolute certitude in 
regard to their high calling. 
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JAMES HURDIS—NATURE POET. 


By W. V. Bureess. 


|, = same decade of the eighteenth century which gave 

to the world Grahame and Bloomfield also ushered 
into being the poet Hurdis. This trio of writers formed part 
of that notable group, who, when the poets in their worship 
of art had well-nigh forgotten the existence of nature, 
opened the door of the outer world, and, turning their 
backs upon heathen gods and pagan conceits, let into the 
halls of poesy the fresh, pure air of heaven, gave back to 


‘man his rightful heritage—the beauty of the earth,— 


gladdened the eyes of man once more, and charmed his 
ears, with all the varied sights and sounds of Natura 
benigna. 

True, Somerville had already sung the pleasures of the 
“Chase,” Thomson recapitulated the phenomena of the 
“ Seasons,” and Darwin told of the “ Loves of the Plants,” 
but in none of these does one catch so pronounced a sniff 
of the upturned soil as that which greets our nostrils from 
the pages of Grahame’s “Sabbath,” Bloomfield’s “Farmer’s 
Boy” or “The Favourite Village” of Hurdis. 

It is for services, as a delver in the field of nature- 
poetry, that Hurdis has a claim upon our regard to-day. 
Henchman he may have been, but he was a preparer of the 
ground for fairer growths, a forerunner of a greater one— 
Wordsworth, the Seer in whose vast shadow it has been 
his fate to sleep obscured in partial oblivion. He is as 
a base-stone, then, to a nobler superstructure, or, to change 
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the figure, a dust-covered urn, more than half-forgotten, 
but one which, if but the lid be lifted, exhales a fragrance, 
as from contained rose-leaves. 

From the meagre sources of information available one 
learns that James Hurdis was born at Bishopstone, Sussex, 
in the year 1763. He was educated at Chichester 
Grammar School, from whence in 1780, he proceeded to 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Here, after two years residence, 
he was elected a demy of Magdalen College. He gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1785, and was thereafter six years curate of 
Burwash in Sussex. Following upon this appointment, 
through the interest of the Earl of Chichester, to whose 
son he had been tutor, he obtained the living of Bishop- 
stone. In the meantime he had taken his M.A., and sub- 
sequently he passed in the B.D. and D.D. degrees. 

In 1793 he was residing at Temple Cowley, and in the 
same year he was appointed Professor of Poetry of Oxford 
University. Six years afterwards he married Miss 
Harriet Minet, of Fulham, by whom he had two sons anda 
posthumous daughter,.the fame of one of the former, as a 
painter, still survives. He died, somewhat suddenly, at 
the early age of thirty-eight, December 28th, 1801, at the 
house of his friend Dr. Rathbone, in Berkshire. He lies 
buried at Bishopstone, his native hamlet, “ The Favourite 
Village,” and, on the walls of the village sanctuary, his 
worth may be read, carved in words on marble, and 
eloquent. The tablet was placed there by his sorrowing 
sisters, and bears the following lines from the pen of his 
poet-friend William Hayley: 


Hurdis! ingenuous poet and Divine! 

A tender sanctity of thought was thine 

To thee no sculptur’d tomb could prove more dear, 
Than the fond tribute of a Sister’s tear. 

For earth, who shelters in her vast embrace 

The sleeping myriads of the mortal race, 

No heart in all that multitude has known, 

Whose love fraternal could surpass his own. 
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Outwardly, the poet Hurdis is described as being tall, 
serene of carriage, and of fair complexion. Disposition- 
ally he was said to be meek, affectionate, and benevolent. 
A trifle reserved with strangers, but affable to a degree 
with his friends. He was of delicate constitution and 
highly refined tastes, indeed, the hastiest glance at his 
portrait, affixed to the 1810 edition of “The Village 
Curate,” will reveal him as possessing an admixture of the 
piety of Kirke White and the intellectuality of Arthur 
Hallam. Anent this portrait, it may be mentioned, that 
it was a J. Romney engraving after a miniature by Nash 
and was presented by Hurdis to his sister, along with the 
following verse: 


Go little image copied to be loved 

Around Eliza’s neck thy ribbond twine, 
And ever welcome, ever unreproved, 

Dwell in her bosom as she dwells in mine 


Hurdis was never robust, as may be gathered from the 
circumstance that whilst his schoolfellows were at their 
games he was immersed in a tragedy entitled “ Panthea.” 
Even all his college vacations were spent at home with his 
mother, and the time was employed in instructing his four 
younger sisters. Other than literature music was his only 
pastime, he performed well on several instruments, but his 
favourite was the organ. Yet he tells us, that though he 
abominates debauchery, he is no enemy to mirth. To 
laugh is good, but he whose laughter mocks at truth has 
already lived too long. 

If evidence were wanted of the profundity of our Poet’s 
natural feelings, one has only to turn to his “ Tears of 
Affection ” poems clearly transcriptive of his own personal 
emotions. The occasion of these compositions was the 
death of his favourite sister Catherine, of whose sad 
demise he writes to the poet Cowper, after telling how 
that for thirty-nine nights he had watched by the side of 
his ailing sister, neglecting nothing that might relieve 
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her, till she had at last slipped from him: “All 
my endeavours were ineffectual, and I have _ been 
obliged to seek her a grave, where I may rest beside 
her. . . . I marked the slow but certain progress of death, 
prevailing over a life, which was ever dearer to me than 
my own. If expressions of impatience have escaped me 
while contemplating a prospect so distressing, I hope God 
will forgive me. It has been his pleasure to wound me 
where I was most sensible.” Thereafter he pathetically 
describes her lingering and ultimate dissolution, and con- 
cludes: “ Thus, Sir, I was deprived of a gem, which has 
literally hung about my neck all the days of my life, and 
never lost its lustre.” 

As to the literary output of Hurdis,a brief chronological 
list will tabulate it all. In 1788 was published “The 
Village Curate.” The volume was well received and ran 
through four editions. Through it the author became 
known to, and gained the friendship of, Cowper and 
Hayley. Then followed “Adriano; or the First of June,” 
a poem to my mind nearer the vogue of its writer than 
any of the others. In 1790 came a volume of poems, and 
in the following year appeared “The Tragedy of Sir 
Thomas Moore.” In 1792, consequent upon the death of 
his beloved sister, he issued “ Tears of Affection,” and 
omitting mention of certain prose works and miscellaneous 
verse, there came out in 1801, what is generally supposed 
to be his masterpiece, “The Favourite Village.” This 
work was issued from the author’s private printing press 
at Bishopstone, and announces the writer thereof as “ The 
Rev. James Hurdis, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College and 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford University.” 

Of the prose writings of Hurdis one need not say any- 
thing, they are, for the most part, critical essays and dis- 
sertations of no present-day value. Nor in regard to his 


shorter poems is there necessity to do more than state, 
that, though here and there, there are elegant lines, they 
are made up largely of indifferent themes, characteristic 
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quips of the times, as for example, lines “ To a Lady who 
drew the pins from her bonnet in a thunderstorm.” Or, 
lines to a lady to whom a flower had been presented, and 
who declared that nature could not have made anything 
more perfect. To this the poet replies: 


"Tis not true 
She made a fairer when she modelled you. 


It has been said that Hurdis is a pale copy of the author 
of “ The Task.” No great praise truly, but we are far 
from admitting the correctness of such an estimate. 
Southey gives it that Hurdis ought to have a place in 
every collection of British Poets. If on account of in- 
herent poetical excellencies the question is a mute one, if, 
however, considered as an historical figure in the delevop- 
ment of the nature spirit in poetry, the claim is admissible. 

Hurdis had the emotions of a poet without the tur- 
bulence of the poet’s temperament. He had fancy but 
lacked passion. His saving grace was not humour but a 
great and abiding love of nature. Even in the lecture- 
room at Oxford we can imagine his mind to be ever set 
upon the repose of his quiet birthplace—grassy hilltops, 
shady woods, old-fashioned gardens, and straw-domed bee- 
hives. For lack of these things he had only one panacea— 
music. The simplicity of his soul is comparable to that 
of his art, thus he tells how that the Author of the world 
descends to walk the earth, breathes upon the pink and 
gives it odour, touches the sweet rose and makes it glow, 
beckons the evening dew and therewith besprents the lupin 
and the pea. 

The vehicle used by the poet is invariably blank verse— 
the language of the gods. Crabbe has been called Pope 
in worsted stockings. With greater truth Hurdis might 
be styled, Thomson in fustian. He was in essence a 
Teuton with strong, objective traits, not a Celt, subjective 
and rapturous. If you want the good points of a pig I 
commend you to Bloomfield. Should you desire the same 
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information respecting a horse, you cannot do better than 
consult Hurdis, whose knowledge is from the life. His 
strains are simple, his nature-touches felicitous, though 
maybe at times clumsily expressed. His diction though 
not always graceful is never obscure, and is free of far- 
fetched conceits. His scenes are drawn from nature and 
breathe that which they represent, indeed, the truthfulness 
of his descriptions is only equalled by his knowledge of 
the natural phenomena depicted. 

In his best works, “ The Village Curate,” “ Adriano,” 
and “ The Favourite Village,” if the work is not of high 
order, it is free of artificial meretricities. In place of 
pseudo-classicism, we have the real life of rural places— 
tender memories, wistful associations. The ordinary 
objects of country scenes and quiet walks, flowers, birds, 
and butterflies, the sighing of the zephyr, are his sources 
of inspiration. He is blessed if so be he only touches the 
hem of the Creator’s garment. “ How charming,” he 
exclaims, “Tis to see sweet May laugh in the rear of 
winter.” Let us then, at the poet’s invocation, leave the 
realm of books, “‘ Of authors chaste and good,” and with 
him for a brief space “ read the living page whose every 
character delights to give us wisdom.” 


Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. 


Now we are treading the beauties of the country-side, 
accompanied by the melodies of woods, streams and birds, 
and if we are not spellbound we are, at least, gladdened. 
And now we are looking, as through an open window, on 
pictures of green fields and lowing herds, pictures not 
over-well drawn maybe nor finely finished, but soft, sweet, 
natural. Now perchance we hear the village bells, whose 
ting tong, ting tong, the poet likens to the cuck-oo, 
cuck-o0, of the feathered harbinger of summer. And, 
those sounds, that gentle music, stir us more than all 
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the thunders of a conventional Jove. Thus he prepares 
the way, as we have said, for one who shall hereafter 
paint with richer tints, invest with greater glory, sing 
with fuller harmonies. 

In Hurdis one finds light touches, but no strokes of 
humour. Sometimes he is familiar, as for instance, when 
he institutes an analogy thus: 


So when his grace a threadbare coat discards, 
He gives it to his valet, he to Tom, 

And Tom to Dick ; then swings it for awhile 
Under a penthouse-shade in Monmouth Street. 
It travels once again from back to back 

Of prentice, poet, pedlar, till at length, 
Quite out at elbows, and of buttons stript, 
Powdered and greasy, to some beggar’s brat 
It falls, a golden prize. 


Hurdis’ forte, however, is of another sort, as we shall 
gather from a few moment’s consideration of his main 
writings. In “The Village Curate,” for example, which 
by-the-bye contains, in the fourth edition, an ingenious 
preface, to the effect that many of the imperfections that 
disgraced former editions are expurgated and that many 
more would have been but for the deserving lines involved. 
Moreover, he explains that the poem would have been 
longer but for the bullying pertinacity of the printer for 
“more copy.” 

Curiously enough the poem opens with those majestic 
lines of Milton: 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 


Then to the Author of “ Paradise Lost” he says: 


Sit thou apart and on 
Thine own Parnassus sweep the lyre— 
Be mine the task to sing the man content, 
The Village Curate. 
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Hereafter we learn to love the man of God, happy in his 
duties, satisfied with his lot. We watch the orchard cloud 
with blossom, and the gooseberry bush green with leaf. 
Anon, and our attention is switched off to the toiling hind 
clearing the heath of furze. Now June is ushered in and 
we find the curate busy among his beans, peas and lettuces. 
Whilst odours reach us from beds of marjoram, mint, 
camomile and thyme. Rue and wormwood are there too; 
take of these says the good man, and, if he will, “ Let 
the big doctor laugh.” Then comes a bemoaning that the 
golden year has flown. Gone the rose and the lily, the 
kingeup and the daisy, and silenced the twitterings of 
morn and eve. 
I must confess that “ Adriano, or the First of June,” 
appeals to me greatly, perhaps on account of its naiveté, 
its intermingling of brightness and pathos, and the beauti- 
ful scenic vignettes it provides. Here is the opening 
scene : 
Far in the bosom of an ancient wood 
Whose frowning oaks in a deep valley grew 
Between two lofty clifis, and to the sea 
Stretched out their broad impenetrable shade, 
There stood a cottage. 

and : 
Now day awoke, and the rejoicing sun 
Rose to the morning chorus of the wood. 

Then follows the picture of a storm whose violence is 
made more evident by its sudden lull and the clear song 
of a solitary blackbird. Ilere’s a troth of fealty represen- 
tative of much other writing in the piece: 


Take thou my hand and heav’n mix 
No repentance in the cup. 


Of nature-observations there is no stint. He adjures us 
to “ Peruse all living nature,” and take no pride in our 
own work. He instances the modesty of the Creator, in 
that : 
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We see the traces of His glorious art 
But seek the finger that performs in vain. 


“The Favourite Village,” the poet’s latest, and perhaps 
most celebrated work, concerns itself principally with the 
details of his own life and surroundings. In it he des- 
cribes his native village ““ My native vale in loveliness 
arrayed.” The home of his birth, wreathed in laburnum, 
tufted with lilac, and screened with roses and woodbine. 
Thus the garden : 


With many a nodding pyramid of flowers, 
Or pale, or purple-hued, her varnished leaf 
The lilac decks. Laburnum at her side 
Weeps gold, sweet mourner. 


To the studious mind, he says, the vale of solitude is 
world enough. Up with the lark, he exclaims, and with 
attentive eye mark the glories of the dawn, then return 
at sundown when : 


The clover ’gins to sleep, and, white with dew, 
Closes its tender triple-fingered palm. 


It is surprising to find how many objects of natural 
history are to be found mentioned in these three poems, 
and to note with what intimate knowledge he speaks of 
flowers, birds, animals, and the processes of practical 
agriculture. Loving nature somewhat myself, I have been 
struck with Hurdis’ wide acquaintance with outdoor life. 
He had evidently come by his knowledge first hand. for, 
nature learned in the class-room is a very different thing 
to that gained from the phenomena in situ. The love of, 
and delight in, nature is hard to acquire in after life. 
One must begin young, to observe, to absorb, to collect. 
Hurdis must have started early and noted correctly. So 
that you can no more imagine matter without form than 
you can conceive of Hurdis the poet apart from Hurdis 
the naturalist. 
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He mentions no less than twenty-four distinct species 
of birds, and, evidences a thorough acquaintance with 
their habits and songs. He has no patience with: 


Him whose heart has adamant enough 
To level thunder at their humblest race. 


He would rather “see the little goldfinch pluck the 
groundsel’s feathered seed” or hear “ the summer linnet 
on the bough warble his sweet sonnet of supine content,” 
or listen to “the gentle curlew bidding kind good-night 
to the spent villager.” To the ouzel, the quail, the wood- 
pecker, and a score of others, space forbids even reference. 
Whilst of the bat, the mole, the mouse, sheep, oxen, horses, 
dogs, kittens, and what not besides, this bare enumeration 
must suffice. To fishes, and insects too there are plentiful 
allusions, allusions which, moreover, are Tennysonically 
correct. To wit in the matter of gossamer-webs, Spenser, 
Cowley, and even Thomson, describe them as the agency 
of moisture, “filmy threads of dew evaporate.” Hurdis 
knows better, he ascribes them to their proper origin, the 
work of the gossamer-spider. The bulk of our poets refer 
to our common grass snake as loathsome, venomous, and 
slimy, none of which adjectives are true. Hurdis calls it 
innocuous and burnished. And as to bats, many of our 
poets are almost as superstitious as Luther himself who 
regarded these creatures as “ The emissaries of Diabolus, 
and the ghosts of heretics.” Hurdis knows them as 
winged mammals and as useful in the economy of nature 
as the swallows. But a volume would hardly suffice to 
exhaust this theme. Let us rather note the manner in 
which the poet uses his knowledge of living things—anent 
the Bluebottle : 


At the door 
Enters the flesh-fly and with cheerful hum 
Travels the house interior ; on the pane 
Thumps he and buzzes ; the resounding hall 
Travels again ; and with a bounce departs. 
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Thus then, to summarize, Hurdis was a depictor of the 
common-place beauties of outward nature, rather than a 
worshipper at nature’s shrine. His nature-praises are 
never ecstatic, never rhapsodical, they are the outcome of 
a muse with an eye faithful to facts and a heart moved by 
beauty, the beauty of actuality. His pictures are minus 
aureole and nimbus, but they are replete with sanity and 
crowded with rural details truthfully limned. Every 
reader can see the subject, knows it without any effort of 
the imagination. His objects are never figmental, they 
are tangible, in a word, nature’s crude self. To him 
nature is always what she seems, not what she typifies. 

Hurdis’ love of nature then, was not that of fellowship 
with, communion with, externalities. Much less was it 
the pantheistic conception of the universe which consti- 
tutes the religion of much modern verse. It is true he 
loved nature ardently for what it was in itself, not for 
what it symbolised. He was, as we have said, a delver of 
the ground, a preparer of the soil, wherein the greater 
minds had but to cast their seed—the profusion of re- 
sultant loveliness is our present inheritance. 

James Hurdis, for this thy share in a great work we 
would thou should’st not be altogether forgotten, and 
though our testimony to thy worth is poor indeed, it is 
after thine own mind—sincere. And, as He of old bade 
a certain other scribe arise, so would we, from the durance 
of thy century’s slumber and undeserved neglect, bid thee, 
Hurdis! come forth! 
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DEATH THE FRIEND. 


W HOSO hath once stood face to face with Death, 
And felt no fear, 

Knows how his grisly terror vanisheth, 

What time he draweth very near; 

His eyes are veiled, his voice is low, 

And soft the beating of his wing, 

So soft it only seems to bring 

The murmur of a streamlet’s flow, 

The sighing of a zephyr’s breath 

At evening when the shadows creep 

Along the drowsy earth, 

And waking dreams have birth 

That lure us on to smile or weep. 

Lo, such is Death 

Caressing and beneficent, 

God’s angel upon mercy bent; 

And ever, as the Psalmist saith, 


E’en in the Vale of Shadows He will keep 


His constant watch, and give to his beloved sleep. 


GEORGE MILNER. 
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